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ABSTRACT 

Part of a project to assist educators, parents, and 
cooounity leaders as they develop and iipleaent citizenship educatxon 
prograas, the docuaent identifies ani describes citiz .nship 
coBpetencies- The docuaent is presented in five chapters. Chapter I 
introduces the handbook and considers factors influencing citizensnip 
education including social change, diversity cf citizenship-related 
approacnes used by educators, and influencps of faaily and comaunity 
crganizations. Chapter IT identifies seven basic citizenship 
competencies — acquiring and using infcraation, assessing invol?eaent, 
aaking decisions, aaking judgaents, ccaaunica ting , cooperating, and 
proactir.q intnrpsts. Chapter III describes these ccapetencies and 
suggesti. activities to help individuals reinforce ard evaluate 
coapetency attain raent. Activities include sketching aaps to show 
space UGaj^ iL the hoae (primary grades), interviewing city cQur.cil 
aembers (aiddle grades), and gathering public opinion data (adult). 
Chapter IV describes a conception of citizenship useful for 
educators. It emphasizes that citizenship involves rignts, 
responsibilities, and tasks associated with gcvernirg the various 
groups to which a person fcelongs- Tb9 firal chapter provides criteria 
for evaluating citizensnip-related learning expeiiesces. Criteria 
stress de- briefing by learners and relating ccntent to student 
experience::- Ihe docuaent concludes with a bitliography ata chfcciciast 
for assessing instructional aaterials and objectives. (EB) 
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HANDDOOK OF BASIC CITIZENSHIP COMPETENCIES 

This HuKcfbaok identifies and describes basic citizenship competencies 
individuals need in their role as citizens. The Handbook provides an 
inlR^dtiction and guide to basic elen^nts of citizenship education today. 
As such, it ainrs to help users think iwre systemat icdl ly about their 
goalii an:' procedures in social education. 

The Handbook has five parts. Part I introduces the purpose of the 
Handl>ocr. Part It identifies seven basic citizenship conpetenc ies • Part III 
describes these competencies and related capacities in detail. Examf>les 
of learning experiences for each competency are also presented. Part IV 

describes a conception of citizenship useful for educators. Part V provides 
criteria for evaluc^ting ci t izenship-relnted learninci experiences. 

An appendix cc?ntains^i tjibl loqraphy and a checklist derived from the 
seven competencies and criteria for learnlnp experiences Identified in the 
Handboal:. The checklist may be used as a diagnostic tool to assist readers 
as they compare instructional materials; assess goals, objectives and 
classroom instruction; and set new goals related to citizenship education. 
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This is one of several source documents developed by the 
Baste Citi;!cnship Conpetencies Project. This is a joint 
project of the Mershon Center, The Ohio State University, 
and the Social Science Education Consortium, Boulder, 
Colorado. The goal of this project has been to prepare 
materials that will assist educators, parents and 
comiiHjnity leaders as they seek to identify basics, clarify 
goals, rake assessments and develop action plans related 
to citizenship education. 

Products developed by the Project are: 
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Governn'ent . 
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I . INTRODUCTION 



Horace Mann was referring to citizenship education when he observed 

that: 

In order that men may be prepared for sel f-ciovernment , their 
apprenticeship must commence in childhood. The great moral 
attribute of sel f-qovernment cannot be born and matured in a 
day; and if school children are not trained to it, we only 
prepare ourselves for disappointment.' 

Citizenship education involves learning and instruction directed to 

the development of citizen competence. Learning may be seen as ''a relatively 

permanent channe In competence that results from experience and which is not 

2 

attributable to physical maturation." Instruction involves structuring a 

learner's envi ronnent to cause changes in capability. It Is "the creation 

of conditions that facilitate learninq."*^ Citizenship education can occur 

both in school and in non-'school settinqs. The development of competent 

citizens is the overall goal of citizenship education, 

Sorne political scientists call this process political educati i. 

One recently described the process as involving "the treininn of people 

in the knowledge, skills and attitudes which are nrcrequisitc for active 

and effective participation in civic life," The goal of this process, 

she added, "should be niature citizens who can botfi advocate and carry out 

appropriate.pol i t leal actions to further their perceived self-interest, 

while valuing longer- ranee perspect i ve [s ] . . . within sore framework of the 
5 

'common pood.'" In this sense, citizenshin education is a continuintf 
challenge for each succeedino generation, societal conditions chanqe, 
various facets of citizenship educat ion v/i 11 also change. However, the 
basic challenge of equipping people to behave competently in an imperfect 
world will remain. 



Three conditions make It useful to systematically consider what 
constitute basic elerrients of citizenship education for todays students. 
First, citizenship has become more complex in the sense that the number 
and complexity of tasks and resoons ib i 1 i t ies associated wl th the 

citizen role has greatly increased* Critical societal changes in 
recent decades i^ffcctinq citizenshlo have included: the rise of global 
Interdependence; the growth of large-scale institutions, especially 
big governr{k?nt; technological innovation and a knowledge exniosion; 
the re-^emergence of racial and ethr.lc consciousness; the growth of 
concern for equality of opportunity; and an Increase in alienation 
from social Institutions, including public schools and large aovcrnment. 

Second, as our society has become more complex, citizenship 
edvJCc»tion has become increasingly diversified. Citizenship education 
in the school today, for ex^imple, mav include not only the familiar 
civics, history, and geography, but also such topics as lawrelated 
education, global education, social problems, values clarification, mora 
citizenship education, and community participation programs. This 
trend represents a series of in^ginative efforts by educators to 
specify more clearly parts o^ the citizen's role and to create 
instructional niaterials tc enhance students' abilities in regard to 
that part of the citizen's role. Although they are not mutually 
exclusive or widely adopted by schools across the country, each of 
these approaches represent a somewhat different point of viev;. 

Third, citizenshio education is a society^widc process. 
Unlike many other areas of the school curriculum, citizenship is 
taught and learned not only in school but also In the community. 



Business, hibor, voluntary oroani2nt ions , relfqious organizations and 

m 

the family all contribute formally and Informally to citizenship 
cducaflon. For example , nvany conwiunlty orqanizat ions such as the 
American Lccjion and the ^-H support or conduct their own citizenship 
education prcqrans. At present, however, little Is knavn about the 
relationship between citizenship education in school and non-school 
settings and the extent to which efforts in different sectors rein^ 
force or contradict each other. 

As a result of these conditions, there is a need for analytical 
"tools*' or guidelines Ir help educators in school and non-*school 
settinqs identify basics, clarify cjoals, assess needs, and develop 
action plans related to citizenship education* This Handbook is a 
problem-solving tool, not a new curriculum outline. Our goal is not 
to prescribe one course of study or instructional approach to citizen- 
ship education. Instead, it is to use existino kncHvledge to help 
bring clarity to a complex educational domain often characterized by 
frustrating ati?iouity. 



II. BASIC CITIZENSHIP COMPETENCI ES— A SUMMARY 



Citizenship concerns the rights, respons lb i 1 i t ics i and tasks 
associated with govern inq the various groups to which a person belongs. 
What competencies do individuals need In order to discharge their 
respons lb i n t ics and protect their interests as citizens? In response 
to this question we have examined research, theory and practice related 
to political behavior and learning. Our goal v/as to Identify the types 
of citizenship competencies which were basic and useful to a wide variety 
of individuals interested In citizenship education. By useful we mean 
a typoloqy of competencies that could be used by educators to Identify 
what is fundamental in citizenship education, to make comnarisons between 
different approaches to citizenship education and to Identify instructional 
practices and materials likely to promote citizen competence. 

What do we mean by haiu'c citizenship competencies? Considerable 
public attention has been qlven to the need for a return to ''basics'* in 
education. Educntors have responded in a variety of ways. Today, there 
is di saqrecfTient and even confusion about the meaning of ''basic'' in 
education. By h:2iiu^ we rrean a set of citizenship competencies that have 
these characteristics: 

1. They are limited In nun^er. 

2. They are close to universally relevant In that they are 
linked to citizenship tasks all i ndi viduals--reaardless of 
sex» race, ethnicity, social class, or other differences--^ 
face //in som<^ form in the cour e of daily living. 

3. Thc)/ are generic in that thcv aj^plv to all of the various 
dgifiains (family, school, clty,*tate, nation, etc.) 
InHtfhich an individual may exercise citizenship. 

They sn^uld be taught continually in all arade levels at 
increas ifWjevcls of sophistication and variety. 



5t They are of the greatest value to individuals as they 
strive to discharge their respons lb i I i t ies » to preserve 
their rights and to protect and pursue their interests 
as citizens. 

6, They ere of value to the society as it seeks to maintain 
and improve itself. 

We have identified seven citizenship competencies which Hicet 
these criteria. In a democratic society the exercise of these 
competencies should be constrained and tempered by c commitment to 
hunwin rights and to derrocratic part ici paclon In the shapinq and 
sharing of values. The compet ancles are: 

1. ACQUIRING AND USING INFORMATION: 

Competence in acquirinq and processing information about 
pol itical situations. 

2. ASSESSING f NVOLVCMENT: 

Competence in assessing one's involvement and stake in 
political situations, issues, decisions and policies. 

3. MAKING DECISIONS: 

Competence in makino thoughtful decisions reqardinc group 
governance anc^ problems of citizenship,. 

if. MAKING JUDGMENTS:. 

Competence in developing and usinn standards such as Justice, 
ethnics, morality and practical itv to make judgments of people, 
institutions, policies, and decisions, 

5. COMMUNICATING: 

Competence in communcat » nn ideas to other citizens^ decision-* 
makers, leaders and officials. 

6. COOPERATING: 

Competence In cooperatina and working with others in groups and 
organizations to achieve miftual goals. 

7. PROMOTING INTERESTS: 

Competence in workinq v/ith bureaucrat ical 1 y oraanized 
institutions in order to promote and protect one's 
Interests and values. 

Thonc aavrn rr''rr.ten:Kcc rhould he looked upon r.c a act of flexible 
iaolc ov nuid- y^.^c fop (dent : fir'n'j uJhal ooncit itutcc b'j.::^'» ]^vevaraticn 
fop c7 i izrnchip io-.l^i^. They are not Intended to be a curriculum outline 



In and of themselves. In addition to these competencies, many other 
goals In ci t 1 zcnship/social studies/social science education can and 
should be pursued. 

The competencies fr^et our criteria for basic In these ways- 
First, they are limited In nuniier. Second, thev are universally 
relevant in the sense that all individuals — white or blackp rich or 
poor, young or old — require some level of proficiency with such 
competencies if they are to be responsible and effective citizens in 
the various groups to which they belonq. Of course, such factors as 
great v/ealth can make It easier and/or less necessary for a person to 
exercise these competencies. By the same token, racial prejudice or 
sexism can make It more difficult for some to develop and exercise 
such competencies t Nevertheless, these competencies are relevant to 
most individuals under most circumstances* 

Third, the competencies are generic. They cut across ^nd 
apply to all of the various domains in which citizenship is exercised. 
People face the task, for Instance, of makJnc decisions about governance 
not only as citizens of the United States but also as members of their 
state, community, school or family. Similarly, effective par t lei pat Ion 
in the life of a family, labor union or city mav require the citizen 
to cooperate with ethers or make judgments about the decisions of others • 

Fourth, the competencies can and should be developed continuously 
from the earliest stages of learning throughout life. These competencies 
are relevant to elementarv schooHage children in settings encompassed 
largely by their Interpersonal relations with parents, teachers, principals, 
peers, older children and various adults. As children mature, thev develop 
both enot ional ly and cogni Lively, and the relatlonshio of the individual to 



the social environment changes. Hence, as they gray older t students will 
exercise these competencies in an increasingly wider variety of political 
settings. These settings will eventually directly involve governmental 
institutions and citizenship as it relates to community and nation. 

Fifth, these competencies entody the types of behaviors that are 
necessary, if not always sufficient conditions, for preserving one's rights 
and protecting one's interests as a citizen. For example, while con^etence 
in communicating effectively with bureaucrats does not guarantee one can 
obtain certain benefits, it is hard to imagine being able to obtain any- 
thing v/ithout some such competence. 

Sixth, the distribution of these types of competencies across the 
population is likely to be of value to the society as a whole. Societies 
without significant nurrters of citizens who can, for example, acquire 
information, make independent judgments and communicate their opinions to 
public officials are less likely to be able to maintain democratic traditions 
and forms of governance than societies with such individuals • 

Finally, it should be noted that the seven competencies are inter- 
dependent. This means that to some extent proficiency with any one 
competence is related to proficiency with\one or more of the others. 
Making decisions, foi example, i nvol ves' cofi 1 ect i ng information. Competence 
in protecting one's interests when dealing ^ith a bureaucracy will be 
enhanced by competence in communicating effectively with officials and 
leaders . 

* * * 

Up to this point we have briefly described seven citizenship 
competencies. These competencies, along with the concept of citizenship, 
will all be discussed in more detail in the remainder of the Handbook. 
Here we present a chart v/hich summarizes the competencies and the discussion 
to follow. The chart Usfs the seven competencies, and capacities which 

7 
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contribute to thcnu The chart also provides eaxmplea of knowledgct skills 
and attitudes related to each capacity. These exanples are only intended to 
itluBtrate the various traits associated with each competency. They do not 
define the kno^r/ledge, sklllst and attitudes that make up each competence 
and the capacities associated with it« 
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SU^U^RY CHART Or CITI7CNSHIP COMPETENCIES 



COMPETCNCl in . 



I) acqulrlnn and ut i nq 
I nfor'twt ion 



involves and 1 5 
demonstrated by the 
CAPAflTY to . . , 



l.l) use newspaners and 
nwicjarines to obtain 
current . I nfornvit Ion 
and opinions about 
Issues and problems. 



1-2) use books, maps, 
chartf , graphs and 
ether sources* » . 



ithSch implies such kfK^ledqe, 
skills and attitudes as . * . 



1,3 recognize the unique 
advantages and dis*- 
advantages of radio 
and television as 
sources of Informatlcn 
about issues and 
problems , . , 

l.fc Identify and acquire 
informal ion f rom 
public and private 
sources Such as govern- 
ment agencies and 
coiifiKin I ty groups , . . 

1*5 obtain Information 
from fellow citizens 
by asking appropriate 
quest ion'i. . . 



1.6 evaluate the validity 
and qua! i tv 
information , . . 



a) readi nn at an apnrooriatc level; 

b) distinnuishinq the various parts of a 
newspaper or maoazine (editorials, 
opinion columns, news stories) ; 

c) understanding pot^siblc sources of 
bias in ne^s gatherinn and reportinc; 

d) distinguishing statements of fact 
and value. 

a) reading at an appropriate level; 

b) fdnnf. i the most appropriate 
source(s) of Information for a 
problem at hand : 

c) applying bas c Information orocesslnc^ 
skills (e.g., reading for the main 
Idea; use of index headinqs and 
summaries) to the material. 

a) understanding the role and nature of 
the media In the American economic 
system; 

h) distinguishing between psuedo- 
events and real events* 



a) 'dentlfying the most appropriate 
.;ource(s) of Inforirati'on from tfie 
problem at hand; 

b) usinq appronr I ate chanr.els and 
procedures to obtain neecied 
information. 

a) developing productive and relevant 
quest ions ; 

b) Identify inn the best pert;on(s) to 
answer a given cpest ion; 

c) selecting effective n^thnds o*^ 
coirmin i ca t i ng a question sucn as 
a letter, telephone interview or 
survey . 

a) distinguishing normative and 
en^i rf cat statements ; 

b) understanding the nature of 
samp I ing 

c) understanding the nature and f olc 
of evidence. 



1#7 organize and ufe 
i nformat »nn 
col lected* , . 



a) making longitudinal and cms.* 
sect ional comparisons ; 

b) clarifying 1 n*^r -nvit »Ofi arcor;1inQ tc 
^ consistent sets of criterioj 

c) conceptualizing infornation 
analy^^ina it, breaking li^rcict 
concepts Into sub-concents; 

d) conceptual izino infor'^^tion 
synthcs-is, cor6inina obiects cr 

• Ideas into more inclu<iive concents; 

c) makino inferences frori available 
I nformat ion; 

f) developino hypotheses that ansert a 
relationship between two or more 
variables . 

g) inaginino alternative ooss i b i I 1 1 i es 
for cKlstinq realities; 

h) evaluatinn tiic reliabiMtv an^ 
^ validity of information. 

'^The nuri.erlnr: svMc»n for the cipacifles c!oes not imply a hier,irchy anonq canacit<es. 
Ihu*., fur rx.irplr. capacity J .6 sfiouJd mit taken as more i'^^nortant than 1,3 or 
1,5 nor do the numbcs Imply that I.I to 1,5 loalcallv ur develupmentallv precede !.^. 
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SUMM,^RY CHART CF CITIZENSHIP COMPETENCIES 



Involves and Is which Implies such knowledge, 

demonstrated by the skills and attitudes as • • • 

CAPACITY to . . . 



2.1) identify a wide range a) 
of .impTkrat ions for 
an event or condition b) 



2.2) identifv ways individual a) 
actions and beliefs can 
produce consequences . . , 

b) 



2.3 Identify your rights and a) 
obligations In a given 
situation, b) 

c) 



identifying several groups affected 
an event or condition; 
seeing that an event or condition c 
have: multiple consequences, 
different consequences for differen 
groups, different consequences for 
different values such as wealth, 
health, safety, etc. 

empathizing with others and 
recognizing their needs, feelings' 
and Interests ; 

holding others' interests as 
legitimate and valuable as one's 
own. 

taking a socio-centr ic rather than 
ego-centric perspective; 
identifying relationships among 
trends, changes, problems in a 
group; 

seeing how individual acts can 
accumulate to produce consequences 
which are difficult to predict. 



3. 1 develop real ist f c 
al ternati ves . . . 



3.2 identify the conse- 
quences of alternatives 
for self and others . . 



3.3 determine goals or 
values involved in 
the dec is ion . . • 



3.^ assess the conse- 
quences of alternatives 
based on stated values 
or goals ♦ 



a) collecting information relevant to 
the decision problem; 

b) imagining alternative possibilities 
for existing realities. 

a) empathizing with other?, and 
recornizinr; zUeir needs and interest 

b) takiny other^s interests as 
legitimate as one's own interests; 

c) looking ahead and recognizing that 
actions have consequences which 
can ramify and accumulate. 

a) identifying the values which are 
involved in a decision problem; 

b) clarifying which values are o^ 
greatest importance. 

a) identifying the extent to which a 
consequence violates or reinforces 
a value. 
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SUIiMARY CHART OF CITIZEMSHIP COMPETENCIES 



COMPETENCE in . . . 



4) making judoments 



Involves and is 
dcrtjonsr rated by the 
CAPACITY to , . . 

k,]) I dent i fy and, i f 
necessary J develop 
anpronriate criteria 
for making a judgment 



which Implies such knowledge, 
skills and attitudes as . . * 



a) clarifying the purpose for which a 
judgrront is beinq made; 
identifying one*s belie*^s and value? 
relevant to the judgment nroblem; 
identifying and assessing the 
utility of ''traditional wisdom" 
as a source of criteria. 



b) 

c) 



^.2 applv the criteria to 
known facts, . . 



^1.3 periodically reassess 
cri ter ia , , , 



^.A recognize that others 
may apply different 
criteria to a problem 



a) preparing a mental or written 
checklist of criteria; 

b) comparing the problem in terms 
of the items in the checklist, 

a) using a varfetv of sources to 
collect information on the 
continuing relevance of criteria; 

b) judging whether criteria are 
workable in light of channing 
purposes and conditions. 

a) recoanizing that people culturally 
different from oneself may have 
di*"ferent standards; 

b) accord inn legitimacy to standards 
different than one^s own. 



5) communicating 



5.1 develop reasons supportinq a) collecting information relevant to 



your Doint of view 



5-2 present these viewpoints 
to friends, neighbors, 
and acquai ntences . . • 

5»3 present these viewpoints 
i n wri t inn to pub! i c 
officials, politi^l 
leaders and to nev\^naners 
and magazines . • * 



present these viewpoints 
at public meetinqs such 
as committees, school 
board meetings, citv 
government sessions, etc. 



the problem at hand; 
b) logically organizing information to 
support one's position 

a) speakinn clearlv and v/riting clearly 

b) unders tandinn the concerns and 
values of others. 



a) identifying the annrooriate audience 
for one 's message; 

b) identifying the most aporopriate 
form and piocedures ^or submitting 
TOSsagcs to target audience; 

c) writing clearlv- 

a) identifyina the procedures involved 
in submitting such a messaqe to a 
particular groun; 

b) speaking clearly. 
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SUMimV CHART OF CITIZENSHIP COMPETENCIES 

I 



Involves and Is ^ 'Which implies such knovvledge, 

demons t rated by the skills and attitudes as . . . 

CAPACITY to . . . 



7.1) recognize your a) 
interests and goals 

In a given situation .*. .b) 

' c) 

7.2 TdentKy an anpropriate a) 
strategy for a aiven 

situation ... ^ b) 



7-3 work throuph organized a) 
grouDS to support your 
interests . . . 

b) 



7.^ use leqal remedies to a) 
protect your rights 
and interests . . » 

b) 



.c) 



7«5 identify and use the 
established n^'eiv^f^ce 
procedures within a 
burenucracv or 
organization . 



asl<ina what do I want; v/hat are my , 
goals in this situation; 
distinguishing between long-term 
and short-term interests; 
recognizing what may be realistical 
achieved in anv given situation. 

recognizing there may be alternativ 
ways to exert influence; 
calculating the costs and benefits 
one strategy over another in 
terms of one's purposes • 

finding groups most relevant to the 
problem, situation or issue with wh 
one is concerned; 
arranging one's time and 
responsibility to allow for 
participation in such groups. 

recognizino how and when one's lega 
rights are a*"fected by a. problem or 
Issue; 

identifying basic types of legal 
procedures which may be related to 
the problem one is dealing with, 
including lawsuits, criminal 
procedures t and injunctions. 
If 

identifyiiln the princinal legal 
institutions and actors available 
to/Sn individual including lawvers, 

clinics, and small claims 
courts. 

recognizing the nature o^ bureaucra 
b) locate sources of information on 
orievance procedures. 
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III. THE COMPONENTS OF BASIC CITIZENSHIP COMPETENCIES 



We have brief'i/ surmnarlzed the most iiwortant characteristics of 
the seven competencies. And we have said that citizen competence is a 
primary aoal of citizenship education. In this section we define 
citizenship competence and describe in detail each competency and 
specific capacities related to it, 

The ^^5^,n.'.ri? J^/. C i t i zensh i p Competence^ 

Competence is a familiar idea. In dally life we often make judgments 
about people's competence. We nay say ''he Is a competent cook" or "she 
is a competent lawyer." But Just what is competence? 

Competence Implies a capacity or ability equal to some requirement. 
It iTieans an ability to do something welK To say a person is competent 
means that he or she is ^'alified or able to perform In a way that meets 
a standard or requirement in a niven situation. A competent trial lawyer, 
for example, is able to make cogent arguments and purposefully cross-examine 
witnesses in a courtroom si tuation. A competent cook can consistently 
produce nutritious and aopetizina results in the kitcheri Of course, we 
are all familiar with the idea that the same person may be highly competent 
in one role and less competent in another. The competent lawyer may be 
a frodiocre cook and vice-versa. 

In the sarm sense that Individuals can be more or less competent In 
executing tasks associated with a particular occupational role such as 
that of lawyer, cook, plurri)erp secretary or bricklayer, individuals can 
be more or less conpc-tent in coping with tasks of cttizenshin. Citizenshio 
comnetence refers to the qualilv of a person's participation individually 
or wflh others in processes related to group governance such as making 



decisions, protectinq one^s interestSt or communicating effcctfvelv with 
group leaders* This includes the capacity to act individually in one^s 
own behalf and the capacity to act In concert with others. Thus, by 
ci ti zens hip competenjci^s we mey the capacfties an indi v idual 

requ 'X'^s^iJ^ J^Sy—PJJL^Jl J^Jl^Ji^ i n such ^ yt^yj^oS. "se t he i^r efforts i n 
such a J^anne^r ,^ ^s^ to pro duce consequences t he y ^ Xl^^n/t JjJL Sj}^Jjl r ole as 
cj^U^zens^^ In a democratic society, competence inplies citizens will 
produce consequences which do not violate human rights and which are 
concruent with principles of liberty and justice. 

Citizenship competence has both an individual and societal dimension. 
The Individual dimension refers to the skills, abilities, motivations and 
knowledne developed by the individual as he or she matures • Thus competent 
citizens have the capacity to exercise leadership or cofwunicate effectively 
when a given situation requires them to do so. Experience indicates some 
people are more competent as citizens than others. 

The societal dimension of citizen competence refers to the extent 
to which institutional arrangements in a group permit or facilitate the 
exercise of individual capacities. An individual's competence in any 
given situation can be frustrated bv social forces or conditions beyond 
their inmiedlate control. Citizens, for example^ have little opportunity 
to exercise their abilities as Information processors In situations 
where institutions withhold Information on public Issues or provide only 
misleading Information. Experience shows that son^ fonns of governance 
and social conditions provide greater opportunity for the exercise of 
individual competencies than others. 

Self-Esteem. Self-esteem has an important relationship to the 
individual din^nsion of citizenship comnetence. Self-esteem involves 
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d continuino series of self-other comparisons. For exanple^ am 

smarter thar, John but not as smart as Mary.'* Self-esteem Is one of 

the primary ways we locate ourselves in relation to others. One scarce 

of heightened self-esteem is the perception that one is good at doing 

something- Thus, increased self-esteem may result as a person develops 

citizenship competencies. Beinq good at the task of citizenship may 

lead to an increasingly pos i t i ve sel f-evaluat ion. 

At the san^ time, a high level of self-esteem can increase the 

likelihood an individual will develop greater proficiency with citizenship 

competencies* Research, for instance, clearly indicates that persons 

with high self-esteem are more likely to participate in social events 

10 

than persons with low self-esteem. High levels of self-esteem then 
appear to facilitate the person ^s ability to both take part in and learn 
from their social environment. One implication for citizenship education 
Is that learning experiences In any content area which promote the 
indivlduaPs self-esteem may indirectly contribute to the person's 
development of citizensh Id competencies. 

C i vie LI to racy . What some have termed citic or political literacy 
also has an Important relationship to the development of citizenship 
competencies by individuals. Civic literacy entails an understanding 
of the basic values of democratic society, knowledge of the operation 
of informal political processes and formal political institutions, and a 
continuing awareness of contemporary social issues and problems. 

Civic literacy has both an independent and dependent relationship 
to citizenship competence. That is» at anv age level comoetence in the 
citizen's role implies an individual will have sufficient knowledge and 
understanding of the political environment to act effectively. At the 
same timct competent part i c 5 nat ion in civic and public life can enhance 
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factuni knowledge directly > deepen understanding and rotlvate the 
individual to acquire yet additional knowledge. 

^ • P^Yy^H A y '5 , SJJJ J-SS}?^JJ\. o,^Pg^t e nc i cs ^ 

We will now cake a close look at the components of each of the 
seven competencies identified earlier. For each competency we will 
fdentify several cayMiHtiee. These capacities help us operational i 2e 
the competency. The capacities describe behaviors associated with each 
competencv. Specifying capacities provides a way to think about two 
questions regarding each competency. These are: 

1, What experiences wMl give individuals the chance to 
acquire and to practice the competency? 

2. What behavior will demonstrate the attainment of some 
level of proficiency with each competerjcy? 

The capacities we identify are not intended to be totally 
exhaustive* Under certain ci rcums tances ^ with particular individuals 
capacities other than those listed here may be involved in the exercise 
of a competency. In addition, the proficiency an individual iriay attain 
with any given competency and its related capacities will be constrained 
by the level of the Individual's cognitive, emotional and perceptual 
development as well as by external factors in their social environment. 
The capacities we describe in turn Involve complex mixes of knowledge, skills 
and attitudes. Such knowledge, skills and attitudes are general Iv 
Identifiable but are likely to be uniquely configured in each Individual. 

For each competency we also Identify illustrative learning 
experiences at each of several age^grade levels.- By learninn experiences 

^The sample learning experiences for the primary grades v/ere 
prepared by Dr. Barbara WinstoHp Northeastern Illinois University. The 
sample experiences for the Intermediate grades were nrenared by 
Dr. Charlotte Anderson, Assistant Director, Law and Humanities Project, 
American Bar Assocatlon. The middle and high school exnerlences were 
prepared by Dr. .lohn J. Patrick, Indiana University. 
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we nean planned exercises and activities wherein pupils Interact with an 

Instructional environment which mav include'a teacher and/or other adults» 

printed materials i and/or simulated or actual events* The s.^mple learning 

experiences show that it is possible to provide competency-^related 

Instruction In school for individuals from the elementary grades through 

early adulthood. The examples increase in sophistication and complexity 

to mirror the expanding cognitive, emotional » social and physical maturation 
11 ( 

of learners. 

The sample learning experiences have not been field-tested and are 

neither definitive nor the only instructional strategies for promoting 

each competency. Rather, they illustrate the kinds of learning experiences 

that could allow students to acquire and practice each corr^etency. The 

learning experiences incoroorate a wide variety of instructional techniques*- 

such as case-studies, role-playing and group discussion — found in currently 

12 

available social studies/citizenship materials. 
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^ • ^QfL^i'A'J'A J!1L1^- j nformat i on ; 

ConTpct enVe "iTT acgu iVilig ^nd^ PSPS^^X^J}X ^^PfPf^r^^^^. about t f ca l^ 

Which ifivclvcc^ anj ia demonstrated Ivj the CAVACTTY to: 

IJ Use newspapers and maqazlnes to obtain current information 
and opinions about issues and problems. 

1.2 Use books, maps, charts, graphs and other sources. 

1.3 Recognize the unique advantages and disadvantages of radio 
and television as sources of information about issues 

and problems, 

\ ,U Identify and acquire information from public and private 
sources such as government agencies and community groups. 

1,5 Obtain information from fellow citizens by asking 
appropriate questions. 

K6 Evaluate the validity and qualitv of information. 

1.7 Orc^anize and use Information collected. 

How can I learn what benefits I am entitled under the Medicare 
system? Is a permit needed to remodel a front porch? Is it really the 
case that violence in our school is on the rise? What are the legal 
rights and responsibilities of a poll watcher? 

Trom an early age on all citizens need to acquire and use information 
about their political environment. This is a task and ^ responsibility of 
citizenship from time in^nemor ial . Children, for example, require such 
competence as they strive to understand why there are often fights on the 
playground or whether the sixth grade bullies will be hangina around 
Elm Street on the way to school. Adolescents may need such competence 
as they look for groups which may share their interests in ecology or 
as they seek to apply for a work permit. Adults need such competencies 
when they vote in a referendum on v/hethcr to lower property taxes. 

Acquiring information means extracting information and data from 
the environment. Processing information njeans critically cvaluatinn 
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and organizing and sensibly using Information* We may,rf course, 
acquire infcrrnation singly for the joy of the process or because son^ 
topic or problem interests us. In our citizen role, however, the mere 
collection of information is often not an especially useful end in 
Itself. Rather, competent citizenship often requires that 'information 
acquired should be used in some purposive manner leading to greater 
understanding of a situation, an entltv, a problem or Ideas about 
productive solutions/'^'' 

Processing information has become increasingly important. 
We I i ve in an informatlon"rlch culture characterized by public Issues 
that are highly complex and technological In nature. We are often 
submerged by a torrent of information: economic information on the 
largest move of the consumer price Index or the unemployment rate; 
sociological Information on crime, the divorce rate or smoking habits; 
opinion polls on politicians or race relations; census information about 
population shifts or trends in education* 

Yet ny advantage citizens today mlqht have from this flow of 
Information is frequently offset by the complexity of contemporary 
Issues* For the combination of big Institutions and sophisticated 
technology confront us with an array of technological questions undreamed 
of two decades, let alone two centuries ago. Should, for example, the 
United States proceed with the development of nuclear powe ,)lants or 
divert resources to solar energy production? How will deregulation of 
natural gas affect the prices we pay for heating our homes? Thus in 
today's information-rich culture often the task facing the citizen is 
not to acquire additional information but rather to rather to make 
sense out of and use the Niagara of data already pouring fourth on 
complex topics and problems. 
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Competence In acquiring and processing information involves the 
capacity to use printed sources such as newspapers, magazines and books 

to obtain factual information and opinions about issues and problems. 
Such competence also involves the capacity to recognize the advantages 
and disadvantages of radio and television as sources of informationi 
and the capacity to acquire inforn^tlon from sources such as government 
agencies and coRHnunity groups. Finally, it involves the capacity to 
ask appropriate questions. 

Competence in acquiiing and processing information also requires 

the capacity to critically evaluate the validity and quality of information 
acquired. Frequently this information takes the form of assertions about 
the nature of reality or fact. Upon inquiring, for example, we are told 
that increasing taxes will help curb inflation, that the United States 
is dangerously behind the Soviet Union in military strength. What are 
the facts? 

The citizen's task in assessing the quality of information is often 
confounded by at least two factors. First, biased, inaccurate or misp- 
leading Information may be intentionally or unintentionally presented 
to support a particular factual claim. Proponents, for example, of 
one or another public policy may present ''objective'' Information which 
only supports the policy, regulation or legislative action that benefits 
them. Further, the same information can be and often sometimes is 
introduced to support very different or even contradictory policies. 

Second, the technological nature of many issues today means that 
pertinent information may be highly technical and difficult for a lay 
person to interpret and evaluate. Confounding this fact »s the problem 
that experts often disagree themselves about the significance and quality 
of such technical information* 
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The capacity to evaluate Information in turn involves specific 
abilities and understandings of t^ type associated with the process 
of social scientific inquiry. These Include the ability to distinguish 
normative and empirical statements ^ some understanding of the logic of 
sampling, the ability tQ detect bias in data, scKne understanding of the 
- nature of evidence and the like. 

Finally, con^etence in acquiring and processing information requires 
the capacity to organize, store and use information in relation to given 
problems. This, in turn, involves specific abilities associated wi th 
critical thinking. These include: con^aring, classifying, conceptualizing, 
inferring, hypothesizing, and irragining. To a considerable extent such 
thinking processes are interdependent; they cannot be separated. For 
example, when individuals classify complex data, they nay make inferences 
and draw comparisons in order to categorize the information* Thus, in 
using any of the processes, individuals may summon one or all other 
intellectual operations. 

Competence with a-,quiring and using information is related to all six 
other competencies. In particular, this competence will be enhanced by the 
capacities associated with con^etence in assessing one's Involvement anu 
stake In pol<tical situation (number 2) and by e capacities related to 
making judgments (nun^er k) . At the saw time, competence with inforn^tion 
acquisition and processing and processing is especially iniportant to 
proficiency in making decisions (nunt>er 3) > conmiunicati ng effectively 
with others {nuf*er 5) and working effectively with bureaucratic 
Institutions (number 6). 
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The follavfng learning experiences i 1 lust rate ways individuals 
can be helped to develop con^etence in acquiring and processing Information 
about political situations In their environment. 

Pr i mar y L evel ( G nades K;^3), 

Students could interpret a teacher-drawn map that shc^s how 
a family uses space in their home. Using the map key, students 
identify spaces that adults use, spaces that children use, 
and spaces that the whole family shares. Then children sketch 
maps to show how space is divided and shared in their own homes. 
Children's maps and the teacher-dr^^ map can be compared to 
find sih.f lari t ies and differences in way^ families divide and 
share space. 

ii -k is 

Students could identify the best person to ask when given a list 
of situations or questions and possible people to go to e.g.~ 



You Wa nt to Kr p w^ — 

I. When will the school gym 
be open? 



2. What are the rules in the 
cafeteria? 



3* Where can I find out about 
the first school in our 
conmini ty? 

4. How do I report a ^i re or 
other eiroroency when I am 
home alone? 



The B es^ fSS^S^P -L^ A^A }K " 

1 • -your mother 

-'the crossing guard 
-•the school nurse 
-*the school principal 

2. -a police officer 
-the school nurse 
-your teacher 

3. -the school librarian 
-a pol ice officer 

-a basebal 1 player 

-a 1 1 tt le boy or gi rl 
•-my parents 
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I ntej MH^^ level (Gr ades kS) 

Students could Interview menders of the city council to find out 
i^at decisions they have made In the last year that directly affect 
the children In the community* For each 'case** locate and review 
newspaper accounts and relevant council mintites to identify facts 
and issues in the case. Answer such questions as: How does the 
council make decisions? Do the newspaper accounts adequately and 
accurately reflect the council deliberations as recorded in the 
minutes? What were the differing opinions expressed? What were 
the concerns of each interested party? Evaluate the council's 
decisions on the basis of criteria the students identify. 

ik ik 

Students could keep a record of the contents of the classroom 
wastebasket over several days. Record the information on a 
chart according to established categories, e.g., notebook paper, 
ditto sheets, candy/gum wrappers, pencils/crayons, ... At the 
end of the period. Identify and conpare the quantity discarded 
in each category. Discuss possible waste and ways of curbing 
the waste. Put this plan into action. Continue to record the 
discarded I terns for another period of time equal to the first. 
At the end of this time, compare findings t^ith the first period. 
What changes are there? Are fwer items being discarded? Did 
the plan work? 

Middle School Le vel (nr ades 7-9 ) 

Students can become more competent finders of information by 
practice in using the index section of books. For example, 
learners might use the index in three U.S. history textbooks 
to locate all the references to Thomas Jefferson. Learners 
can practice the skill of information processing by organizing 
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the findings about Jefferson into three lists: (1) contributions 
to dchieven^nt of American i ndependencCp (2) achievements as a 
public official, and (3) achievements as a scholar and writer. 
£C£5i^ I P^Adul t 

Focus the attention of learners on a current public Issue that has 
divided the community. For example, banning or restricting the 
use of throwaway bottles has been an important issue In many 
communities. Ask learners to construct a set of questions to 
uncover public opinions about the issues. Then have learners 
administer the questionnaire to a representative sample of 
respondents. After gathering these public opinion data, learners 
can organize, Interpret and report their findings. 
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2- ASSESSING INVOLVEMENT: 

Cor^e tjg^nce J n assess tpc^ jDne ^^s Jj}yji\^^J^J}J^^ i n pol ? tical 

s itua t f ops f } s s ue s , J^cj^sjj> n J^lLlSlSS-* 

Which involves and ia demomtrated by the CAPACITY to: 

2J Identify a wide range of in^lications for an event or 
condition. 

2.2 identify ways individual actions and beliefs can produce 
consequences . 

2.3 Identify your rights and obligations in a given situation* 
Will defeat of the schcK>l bond issue effect prof>erty values in 

my neighborhood? Does it matter that my fellow team menters want to 
elect the captains next year rather than let the coach choose them? 
How might a change of government in the Middle East affect the family 
plan to drive to the west coast next summer? Does it matter whether 
I report the criTO just witnessed? Do 1 have an obligation to attend the 
next committee meeting? Citv officials want to prohibit smoking in 
public places^ what are my rights? 

Competence with assessing one's involvement in political situations 
Is important in ftse!i. Some people, while walking through a forest, scfe 
nothing. Others perceive the variety of plants, detect gro^/th and decay, 
observe signs of birds, manwals and Insects, and of evolutionary history 
In the rocks abound them. Citizens who can perceive the richness of the 
political forest around them are more able to protect and promote their 
interests than citizens who cannot. Such competence, for example, can 
help an individual make choices about when in cost-benefit terms 
participation is worth the effort. In addition, this competence Is 
often a necessary condition for proficiency with other competencies such 
as making judgments, acquiring Information, and making decisions. 

Assessing one*s involvement and stake In political situations 
fm?ans identifying consequences for self and others that may stem 
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from pol 1 1 ical events and conditions and Identifying the impUcdtions 
for others of one's own act Ions t valueSt beliefs and feelings* 

Events or conditicns impact individuals when they have an affect 
on one's personal circumstances or physical well-beinp in such terms as 
wealthy health, safety and the like. DecisionSp for exanq^le, regarding 
food and drug laws may affect one's health. Policies regarding taxation 
may affect one's -weal th . The creation of a civilian review board for a 
policy force may affect one's safety , rights and liberties. 

Events or conditions also intact individuals when they affect the 
person's sense of humanity in terms of their sense of moral integrity , 
ethnical conwnitment, or spiritual corrwnona 1 i ty with fellow humans, or 
sense of pride, patriotism and the like. Discrimination against Jews 
in Russia is an event likely to be perceived In such ways. Such events 
may have no immediate or direct impact on one's own physical well-being 
but their indirect effect on us may be very real nevertheless. 

Competently assessing one's involvement or stake In group life 
requires a capacity to identify the implications of an event or policy* 
Does, for example, the decision to build a superhighway through town 
effect only those whose homes that will be lost or does it also have an 
Impact on merchants, trucking companies, paving contractors and engineers 
among others? The more groups an individual perceives affected by an 
event or condition, the greater the chance they will be a meni>er of such 
a qroup and hence discover how such events or conditions can affect them. 

Competence in assessing one's stake in political situations also 
Involves a capacity to identify ways individual actions and beliefs produc 
consequences In sn^ll and large qroup settings. The competent citizen can 
see the relationship between his or her actions in a small group and 
group welfare. For example, the competent union mefrf>er sees the potential 
relationship between their economic welfare, declininn union mefr^erships 



and a steward request for help witH a recruitment drive next Saturday nig 
CQfTf)etence Involves the capacity to see how individual behavior has conse- 
quences for large groups by aggregating or accumulating to produceoTten 
unintended consequences for oneself and others. The competent citizen 
can see, for exanple, how failur*; to report a crime Is not an isolated 
act but rather a behavior which, if repeated by rrany citizens in a 
con^unl ty^ can lead to a decrease in safety for all. 

Finally, competence In assessing one's invqlvement in group life 
involves the capacity to identify one's rights and obligations in a given 
political situation. Rights are perogatives and protections to which a 
person is entitled by virtue of their human nature and their membership 
in a group. Obligations are duties or responsibilities which flow from 
membership in a group. Obligations mav be legally or socially imposed. 
Citizenship in a group implies a reciprocal relationship between rights 
and obligations. As one political scientist explains, ••citizenship 
thus is conceived as a condition of reciprocity . . in which one both 
enjoys rights and performs duties, in which liberties are mutually balanced 
by obligations."'^ 

Competence wi th assessing one's involvement and stake in political 
situations is enhanced by competence in acquiring information and making 
judgments • At the sarro tin^, conpetence in assessing involvement contri- 
butes to all the other basic competencies, particularly competence in 
making decisions {nun^er 3) wor^cinq with others (nun^er 6) and promotino 
one's interests (number 7) . 

The following learning experiences i 1 1 u$ trate ways individuals can 
be helped to develop competence in assessing their involvement and stake 
in political situations, issues, decisions and policies. 
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Pr I rriary Leve 1 Jj^rad m K- 3) 

Students could irr^pine what school would be like {f there were 
no rules (about running, ralslna one^s hand, taking responslbl U tv 
for one's suppliest etc.)* Children draw pictures or write 
stories to show how they and other children and adults In the 
school would be affected by the Imaginary situation. Pictures 
or stories can be discussed to Identify the people affected and 
ways in which they were affected by the Imagined condition. 
Children can then discuss the value of given rules* 

* * « 

The students could listen to or read short stories v/hlch present 
dilemmas such a the following: *The teacher has just told the 
children that tv/o dollars is missing from the Red Cross collection, 
Jane saw tv/p children playing with the money while the teacher 
was out of the room* What should Jane do?^* After reading 
each dilemma story, the children should be directed to identify 
alternatives open to the person; note th^ nosslble consequences 
of following each suggested course; and determine the best action 
considering the interests of both the group and the individuals 
i nvolved. 

Students could develop a plan for each classroom to assume 
responsibility to clean-up the school playground, cafeteria, 
gymnasium, halls or classrooms • The plan could also involve 
monitoring safety i decorating an area, Inprovinp order, etc. 
The students should then prepare a poster with the names of 
people assigned to each job so that obligations are recognized. 
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The governing council presents awards at the end of the year 
to good citizens who fulfilled their cri)1 Igat Ions « They 
should also evaluate overall consequences of the plan, 
Its weaknesses and strengths, and make recommendations for 
the following year. 

ik ic ik 

Students could use graphs that show available quantities of a 
given resource (fuel, metals, forested land, etc*) and graphs 
that show use of that resource by people in the U.S. In 1930 
and 1970. Students project quantities for the graphs during 
the year 2000. Discuss implications with students if the 
present trends continue. Have them suggest reasons why they 
might wish to chi^nge the trends and make specific recorrwnendat ions 
on how their own behaviors and the behaviors of others might 
help to accomplish this. 
Midd le School Level (Grad es 7-9) 

Present brief examples of decisions by policy-makers in 
local and national governments in this country and in other 
countries. For example, one might describe a decision by a 
local government to ban smoking in public places. Or a 
decision by a middle eastern government to cut oil production 
and raise prices miqht be described. Divide learners into 
small groups of four or five. Then engage them in a "brain^ 
storming'* discussion in which thev offer speculative responses 
to two questions; (1) how might the decision affect me and 
(2) how might it affect various others. Challenqe each 
small group to generate as many valid responses as possible 
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within a specified period of time. Then have the groups report 
their responses to others in the class and defend them against 
possible criticisms, 
^JJ!pS. ip/'AduJ^t 

Assign the task of keeping a Journal ^ for one week» to describe 
political decisions reported in local news media. In addition, 
ask learners to note in their journals any poUcv decisions they 
have experienced directly during the week. Tell learners to 
assess their stakes in each decision by noting how the decisions 
might affect them and various others. 
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3. MAKING DECISIONS: 

Competence In makino thouohtful decisions reqardinq qroup qovernance 
Jl^^yj^i!?* Jit ci t i ?ens h i p t 

Which involves cmd is demonstrated by the CAPACITY to: 

3.1 Develop realistic alternatives. 

3.2 Identify the consequences of alternatives for seK and others. 

3.3 Determine goals or values involved In a decision. 

3.^ Assess the consequences of alternatives based on stated 
values or goals . 

Should I vote for candidate x or y in the next election? Should I 
join with my fellow students in protesting the high school's nev parking 
regulations? Should we support the principal's new staff development 
program? Should I attend the public hearing on rczoning the land next 
to the new school or not bother. 

Oecision*makinq is an inescapable part of citizenship for young 
and old alike. Children require decision-^makinp competence when they 
must choose a leader for a playground game or decide whether or not 
to break a scnool rule. Adolescents need decision-making competence 
when a problem requires them to choose between loy*'^lty to their peers 
or to their family. Adults need such comnetence when they choose locals 
state and national political leaders. 

A decision is a choice arrxjng two or more alternatives. As individua 
citizens we constantly face the task of making choices among many possible 
alternative courses o^ action. In addition, we often cooperate or take 
part v/ith others in group dec i s ion^maki ng activities. For examnle, when 
we serve on a committee or vote In an election we arc taking part in group 
decision-naking processes. 

Over a lifetime citizens ^ace an incredible variety of decisions 
regarding phenomena, problems and processes of group qovernance. These 
Inclu-^e selecting leaders, deciding how to manage or resolve conflict 



or disagreements; choosing ways to handle the effects of interdependence 
such as a oasoline shortage; determining what rules to makCi how to 

allocate benefits, what goals to set and on. 

« 

Three enduring decision problems faced by young and old alike 
have to do with loyalty, compliance or support, and participation in 
group llfe« These enduring dilemmas of citizenship are: (l) under what 
conditions should I (as citizen of a family or a city, or a nationp or 
the globcil community) be loyal to and proud of my group, and v/hen should 
I be critical? (2) under what conditions should I (as citizen of a given 
group) actively participate In the political life of the group and if 
necessary sacrifice for the cormnon good andvhen should I defend or 
assert my private interests or withdraw to nurture my prive life. 

Thoughtful deci s ion-maki nq involves a conscious search for 
alternatives and assessment of the consequences of alternatives In 
light of the decision-maker's values or preferred goals. Thoughtful 
decis ion-'TOkers take account of the impact of their choices on both 
self and the group^ Consideration of both facts and values are 
Involved in thoughtful decision-nuking. 

Facts are involved in the identification and consideration of 
alternatives and their consequences. Should, for example, the orincioal 
make rules that restrict individual rights but promote orderly behavior? 
In part the decision involves gathering and evaluating information about 
facts. How unruly are r»tudents? What evidence is there that proposed 
remedies v/ill have any effect? Are there lenal iir^l icat ions in limiting 
students* speech? 

Values and value judgments are also a critical part of thoughtful 
citizenship decision-niaking* The thoughtful decision-maker makes 
value judgments when labeling consequences as negative or positive. While 
establishing goals # the thoughtful decision^fnaker engages in clarification 
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of values and ethical reason!nq. Such clarification Involves asking, 
*Vhdt is Important t what do I want, and what Is right or wrong lii this 
situation?*' Citizen decision-makers who lack the capacity to clarify 
and analyze their values may establish goals or choose alternatives that 
unwittingly contradict their own or democratic values. 

Thoughtful decis ion-n*aking related to group governance Involves 
several capacities. These are a capacity to identify alternative courses 
of action; a capacity to determine important values or goals affecting 
the decision and a capacity to consider the (X)sltive and negative conse*- 
quences of alternatives in terms of stated goals or values* 

In any decision situationi these capacities may apply unequaPy. 
For example, in some situations one may know the available alternatives, 
but be unclear as to what one's goals really are. In other situations, 
the heart of the decision-making task may be to think creatively of 
alternatives for reaching a clear and longstanding goaK In yet other 
situations, alternatives and goals rray be clearly known, but the 
real challenge is to predict accurately the consequences of alternatives. 

Conpetence with making decisions dearly involves several other 
competencies. In particular, decision-making competence will be enhanced 
by the one's competence in acquiring and using Information (nunt^er 1), 
by competence in assessing one's involvement in political situations 
(number 2) and by one's competence in using appropriate standards to 
make judgments (number h) . 

The followihg learninq experiences i 1 lustrate ways individuals 
can be helped to develop competence in making thoughtful decisions 
regarding group governance and enduring dilerroas of citizenship. 

3^1 



f*SJj^Vy. .grades _(K- 3) 

Students could look at pictures showing two or more children 
faced with a problem situation (a child chasing a ball into 
the street and a car approaching, a kite caught in a tree, 
an anirral caught in a house on fire and unnoticed, etc.). 
Children identify the problem, generate alternative '^olutions 
to the problem, evaluate consequences of each alternative in terms 
of their own welfare and the welfare of others, and decide on a 
course of action with a rationale, 

* fc * 

The students could look at pictures of children resDonding in 
different ways to the sarr^ choice situation. Describe the 
situation and way each is responding. Tell what seems to be 
important to each child as suggested by their behavior. 
Evaluate the responses on basis of criteria established and 
suggest other possible responses. Consider own responses in 
similar situation. Pictures might show; e.g., a small child 
who has fallen off a tricycle and is sitting next to the 
fallen bike crying. Picture 1 shavs a 6 or 7 year old running 
past to flag down the ice cream truck. Picture 2 shows another 
6 or 7 year old running past to join a ball game. Picture 3 
shows 6 or 7 year old stopping to comfort and help the crying 
child. 

in t ^^nned^i^a t e^Leye?^ (Grade s ^j'(>) 

Students could evaluate a state highway departn^nt's pro^sal 

that a new highway should be built through a large nark. The 

department's arguments say that the proposal would be cheatest 

since the route is the shortest between two cities and park 

land is government owned. Students identify groups that might 
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be affected by the decision (taxpayers, femllfes with homes around 

the park, wildlife groups, people who' use the paric for recreation 

or study, etc.), and role-ptay how each group might feel about 

the proposal. Students decide if the highway department's 

proposal should be syp(K>rted or whether alternative proposal (s) 

would be preferable^ and present reasons for their decisions. 

* A * 

Students could establish criteria needed to make a decision about 
a class party, a field trip, or a speaker. Groups of children 
discuss alternative ways to carry out the activity and present 
suggestions to the class. The whole group votes on a plan 
based on *one or more proposals consistent with established criteria. 

flbHU i.^h2Pl SSl^M^X 7f 9| 

Students can sharpen declsion^^maki ng skills by keeping a log of 
important decisions made during one week, Thev can be required 
to chart these decisions by identifying a1 ternati ves. likely 

consequences of each alternative, and their goals In each occasion 

i 

for decision. Final ly, students can reveal their choices In each 
Instancct why they made the choice, and whether or not they are 
satisfied with the outcorr^. 
Grade lO-Adu I t 

Decision-making skills can be practiced through analyses of 
realistic cases of group governance. For example, learners can 
read a case study about public officials trying to decide 
whether or not to ban swimmina in a large lake. Th ! city 
health officer has presented evidence of pollution in the lake 
thcit niqht be dangerous to the health of swifrariers. 
Hov/ever, the city's businesses, which depend on tourist trade, 
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could be dap»aged severely the council decides to ban swffranfng. 
Furthermorey the fyollutlon levels are not so high that the 
danger to swinvners is certain, in this case, the city council 
faces a decision In which basic envl ronn^ntal and pi^Hc health 
values are In conflict with basic economic values. Learners 
can be asked to analyze this case, maice a justifiatle decision 
and then defend it in discussion with other tearners . 



h. MAKING ^UDRMEMTS: 

Con5>e t e nce^ j n jieve Ijofi m n jand usj no s tandards s u ch as J.us t^L^ej^ At.'lil^^* 
^/fjjf^^ J^pA^JJ^^Jl^-^^X ^Jy. T o Ina ke j udqnig ^^ qQ^^P pJjsI^^ *ms t i t u 
ppl icies t and^ dec? s ions " ' --i^-*-*-* 

Which involves and is demanatrated by the CAPACITY to: 

h.] Identify and. If necessaryp develop appropriate criteria 
' for making a judgment. 

^•2 Apply the criteria to known facts. 

^.3 Periodically reassess criteria. 

Recognize that others may apply different criteria to a problem. 

Is It fair that the teacher cancelled recess because several kids 
were talking during the spelling lesson? Was the mayor's decision to 
buy new snow plows a wise use of tax money? What criteria should we use 
to judge whether the proposal to locate a nuclear power plant in our 
county is good or bad? How should we evaluate the nerformance of our 
club's officers last year? 

Making judpn^nts is one o^ the most pervasive tasks of citizenship. 
Competence with making judgments is required when citizens evaluate 
whether it was a mistake for the President to veto a new law or students 
determine whether it is unfair that the citv prohibits bike riding in 
city sidewalks. Such competence is also required when citizens must 
determine what judgment criteria or standards to use in a situation. 
Does, for example, one evaluate a court's decision to permit a neo-Nazi 
march in terms of individual liberties, public safety or yet other criteria? 

Judgments involve evaluative activity. Judgments are claims about 
the goodness or badness, the desirability or undesi rabi 1 i ty, the appropriate- 
ness or i nappropr lateness of given phenomena. To judge a person, 
institution, policy or decision is to weigh its worth in terms of some 
set of criteria. Judgments may be rigorous, take a long tinie, tnvolve^n 
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elaborate set of criteria, be based on limited data or intuition, and be 
be made quickly. 

Criteria are standards or rules for making Judgments; they are 
assertions about the qualities, characteristics or properties in terms 
of which a phenomena will be judged. Criteria help individuals evaluate 
and determine the worth of something. For exanpte, the use of majority 
rule Is one criterion for judging whether a group makes decisions 
democratically. As individuals develop Into adult citizens they learn 
criteria to make many different judgments associated with the citizen 
role. These are, in effect, **ready-made** criteria and they make It easy 
for people to make judgments quickly. For example. Individuals learn 
that honesty is a standard for judging the worth of a political candidate. 
Some people are more aware or conscious than others that they are using 
criteria when they make Judgments as citizens. Conscious use of criteria 
can result in more effective citizen Judgment-making. 

Competent citizens will use criteria which are consistent with 
their purposes and values. Thus, competence with making judgments involves 
the capacity to consciously iden^^ifv and develop if necessary criteria 
to make a judgment that reflect one's needs and values. For example, 
a competent citizen who values the arts and cultural prograrmnlng will not 
judge a candidate's qualifications for public office solely In terms 
of the candidate's physical appearance. Rather, they will use criteria 
related to the candidate's past record in support of the arts as at 
least one inportant criterion for judgment. Establishing criteria is 
the value phase of making judaments and relfects the Individual's claim 
about the values in terms of which a phenomena should be judged. 

Competence with making judgTOnts Involves the capacitv to apply 

criteria systematically to a given issue or problem. When applying 

criteria the individual assesses the extent to which the phenomena 

« 
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being Judged docs or does not possess or n^asure up to the desired qudlitiesv 
characteristics or properties reflected in one's criteria. Applying 
criteria is the performance phase of making judgments In that we appraise 
the ^'performance^' of a {K>1lcy or Individual terms of criteria* 

It should be noted here than an in^rtant ability or skill associated 
With this capacity is the ability to prioritize or rank multiple criteria 
In terms of their importance. This is because individuals rarely make 
judgments in terms of a single criterion* Rather, they use multiple 
criteria to make judgments and frequently these criteria are of unequal 
importance. 

Competence with making judgments also Involves the capacity to 
periodically reassess criteria in light of available evidence about 
their workability and the degree to which they continue to reflect 
one's values. For example^ it was once thought horsepower and speed 
were sufficient criteria to judge the performance of automobile 
engines. Today ^ however, for many energy conscious citizens miles per 
gallon and pollution emission levels have also become important criteria 
in judging engines. 

Finally, competence with making judgments involves the capacity 
to recognise that other individuals and groups nrny use different 
criteria to make judgments. In contrast to the west, for example, 
Asians learn that assymmetry rather than synwetry is a standard for judging 
the beauty of an object. 

CorT^)etence wi th judgment making Is closely related to competence 
with making decisions (nuHl)er 3) t working with others (number 6) and 
promoting one's interests. At the san^ time, competence in acquiring 
information (nun^er 1) and assessing one's involvement in political 
situations will greatly enhance proficiency with making judgTOnts. 
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The following learning experiences ! 1 lust rate ways Individuals 
can be helped to develop* conpetence in developing and using standards 
such as social justice^ morality and practical ity to make judgments of 
persons, Institutions, policies, and decisions encountered in political 
situations . 

Primary Level (Grades K-3) 

Students could generate a list of criteria for judging the 
arrangement of their own classroom and explain why each is 
important* This list may include such criteria as: safe; 
looks nice; places for people to do different things. Place 
students in small groups to build models of the room based on 
established criteria. Present, compare, and evaluate individual 
models* Arrange the classrcK)m according to one of the most highly 
rated models. After a period of tin^, re-evaluate this 
arrangement; make appropriate adjustritents . Do the criteria 
still stand? Are others needed? 

it it * 

Students could generate a list of several things they like to 
do (a range of activities such as running, resting, climbing, 
digging, reading, eating, etc.) They observe various rooms 
in the school to see which of their favorite activities would 
be appropriate for the spaces available. As they observe each 
roan and make suggestions for possible activities, children 
provide reasons why the observed space might be more appropriate 
for one activity than another (e.g., the gym is better than the 
classroom for running because Ihere Is rmjre space, fewer obstacles 
running is allowed, etc). 



Intermediate Level (Grades ^-6) 

Students could use a graph that shows amounts of money spent in 
one year by the U.S. government on healthy education^ military 
expenses » and help to foreign countries. Discuss the Information 
on the graph and designate groups of students to assun^ the 
following roles and write letters to the government: a) a school 
principal, b) a doctor, c) a person from a country where peopie 
do not have enough to eat, d) a military leader. Have students 
read completed letters aloud and discuss reasons for similarities 
and ,di f ferences in the! r opi nions . 

4 * ^ 

Students could imagine they are sign painters for a multinational 
corporation with factories in Nairobi, Paris, Madrid, Tokyo, and 
Brazil. Their task is to prepare signs for use in every factory 
to communicate messages such as No Parking, Visitors Welcome, 
No Smoking, Turn Out the Lights, etc. Have two groups of 
students v/ork on one message, two more groups on another message 
and so on. Groups should design the most effect i ve way to carry^ 
out the task. Students show completed signs while others guess 
the messages. Through discussion, students see the relevant 
criteria for judging the sign (whether it communicates the 
message and can be used in all locations) and see that there may 
be more than one ''right" way to communicate the same message. 

Middle School (Grade 7^9) 

Students could be asked to formulate in writing one standard, 
or criterion, for justifying each one of several choices 
encountered in daily living, such as buying a pair of shoes. 
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selecting players in a pick-up basketball gair^, or casting a 
vote In a public election. Then learners can be paired and 
each person in ev^ry pair can be asked to report and justify 
his/her criterion to the partner. 
Grade I0-Adu1t 

Learners could complete a written exercise In which ihey formulate, 

justify, and apply a set of criteria for judging the performance 

or personalities and/or Institutions. For example, they might 

be asked to use criteria to judge the role behavior of a public 

official, a candidate for public office, or a salesperson 

advertising a product. Begin the lesson by having each learner 
select an object for apprlasal. Then require the learner to 

formulate and justify at least three criteria by which to judge 

to c*ject. Finally, have the learner rate the object in terms 

of the criteria and justify the rating in an oral report. 
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5. COMMUNICATING: 

Conjee t ence i n communicat Inji Ideas t o o ther citi zens , de cf s i pn -makers , 
readers and "off icials . 

Which involves and is demrnfft^ated by the CAPACITY to: 

5.1 Develop reasons supporting your point of vl&ft. 

5.2 Present these viewpoints to friends , neighbors , and 
acquai ntences . 

5.3 Present these viewpoints in writing to public officials, 
political leaders and to newspapers and magazines. 

5. A Present these viewpoints at. public meetings such as 
cormii ttees , school board meetings, city government 
sessions, etc. 

Maria wants her ^-H club to enter a project in the county fair—she 
stands up in a club meeting to argue for her position. A group of high 
school students encounter the assistant principal in the hall. They 
discuss ideas for an after-school gym program. The assistant principal 
asks them to "put their ideas for a new program In writlnq." Tom is 
asked by his neighborhood association to testify at the next city council 
meeting. 

Competence in communicating one's ideas to others is an essential 
part of citizenship in a denxjcracy. Children and adolescents, for example, 
require such competence when they seek to Influence the decisions of their 
peers or when they participate in school or club activities. Aduits 
may need such competence when they try to influence the decision of a 
public official or when they need to provide information in order to 
obtain benefits from or deal with a bureaucracy. Competence in communicating 
one's ideas is relevant to citizens of all ages when they simply wish to 
make the opinions known regarding an issue or problem. 

The term communicating is used here irt the narrow sense of passing 
along or transmitting ideas and information to others in either written 
or oral form. Communicating as meant here may or may not involve two- 
way interaction between communicator ar\v an intended recipient of information 



In one sense fornujiatfng an argument and presenting It effectively has been 
a task of citizenship from time Immemorial. In another sensep communicating 
Information and Ideas to officials and political leaders has beconw * 
Increasingly challenging as the scale of society and the complexity of 
Issues has Increased. Today one may need or wish to cofmnunlcate with 
officials in a bewildering array of agencies far removed from one^s 
Immediate community. Often cormnunicat ing with such officials involves 
coping with esoteric jargon and a cobweb of regulations and procedures* 

Con^tence in con^nunicat ing with others Involves the capacity to 
construct an argument representing one^s point of view. It further 
involves the capacity to present information and/or one's argument 
to others in writing or orally. And It Involves the capacity to 
accomplish personal presentations in either informal settings with 
neighbors and acquarntenances or In public arenas such as school board 
or city council meetings. 

Proficiency with this con^etence will be greatly facilitated by 
competence in acquiring and processing information (number 1) as well 
as by competence in making judgments (nurrijer k) . At the same time^ 
facility with communicating information to others can enhance one^s 
competence in cooperating and working with others (number 6), and one's 
competence in working effectively with bureaucratical ly organized 
institutions (number 7). 

The following learning experiences indicate ways individuals could 
be helped to develop competence in communicating their ideas to fellow 
citizens and dec! s ion-makers , leaders and officials. 

Primary Level (Grades K^3) 

The students could discuss possible wavs of resolvinq some 
problem in the classroom. For example, if people arc not 



hanginr up their coats and putting their boots away property 
when they come In the morning and after recesses, what should 
be done about it? Think of all the reasons this Is g(x>d and 
all the reasons this is not good.' After having an opportunity 
to think about responses « sif in a circle and listen to each 
person present his or her position In turn. After everyone 
has had an opportunity to speak, identify each of the reasons 
why this Is good and each of the reasons why this is not good- 
On the basis of these reasons, decide what the class should 
do and why. Agree to each fellow the decision of the group. 

* * * 

Students could identify an issue In the school (gun on desks, 

a clean"-up problem, or another relatively simple issue). 

They should seek Information about the problem with Special 

attention to who Is affected and who will be affected by Its 

resolution. Students should then solicit opinions about 

resolving the issue from a reasonable sample of concerned 

individuals or groups. Based on Information from interviews, 

students construct and present argun^nts to student govern! nq 

body. 
« 

I nt e r med t ate JL eve 1^ G rades ^-6) 

Students could study a relevant problem in the convnunlty. 
After study, students decide on their positions relative to 
the problem and prepare supportive arguments to defend their 
viewpoints, Identifv the appropriate means for presenting 
arguments (letters, orally, etc.), and decide onpeople 
whom arguf.ients should be presented. Fol low^ through with 
oral and/or ••/•'itten prt ntalions to designated audiences. 

*6 



Middle School (Grades 7-9) \ 

Assign students to look at the Letters to the Editor section of 
a local newspaper for a one or two week period* Tell each 
student to select one letter, which takes a stand about a 
current Issue, and try to criticize the letterwr i ter *s position. 
Have the learner write a letter to the editor to rebut tne letter 
he/she has critiqued In class. 
Grade lO-Ad u^t 

Require learners to use newspapers, TV newscasts, and radio 
news program as sources of inforrnat ion abcHit a current Issue 
before their state legislature or city council. Have them 
chart the decision makinq situation and arrive at a defensible 
choice. Then have each person draft a letter to convnunicate 
his/her opinion on the issue to a representative In the state 
legislature or city council. Require each learner to exchange 
his/her draft with a partner. Have each person in every pair 
critique his/her partner's letter in terms of criteria for 
writing letters to public officials that should have been 
taught previously. Conclude the lesson by havinq learners write 
final drafts of their letters, taking account of criticisms, 
and sending the letters to their representatives in the state 
legislature or city council. 
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6. COOPERATING: 

Coft ^ete nce J n coo pe r a t Iji^ j^HJt JtSLlALHS wtth^jothe rs in q rpLps a n d 
or^anl ra t i ons to a chjjeve mutu al goals > 

Which involves and is dermmatvated bu the CAPACITY to: 

6.1 Cleorly present your ideas about group tasks and problems* 

6.2 Take various roles in a group. 

6.3 Tolerate ambiguity. 

6. A Manage or cope with dlsagreenK^nt within the group. 

6*5 interact with others using democratic principles. 

6.6 Work with others of different race, sex, culture, 
ethnicity, age and ideology. 

Steve has been seHcted as the 5th grade safety patrol captain 
and now must work with other patrol members to devise next week's schedule. 
Carlos wants to continue working as a volunteer with the local court 
watching project but he disagrees with many of the project director's 
Ideas. Sheila has gotten most of her fellow tenants to go along with the 
Idea of a rent strike^ — now they look to her for continued leadership. 

Much of the citizenship and politics of dally life occurs in 
relation to the governance of such groups as the family, school, the 
work place, and voluntary organizations- In addition, participation 
In the governance of larger groups often occurs through the medium of 
small groups such as councils, task forces, committees and the like. 
Competence in cooperating and working with others is required when a student 
is appointed to a group planning the class picnic. It Is also exercised 
when hie scnool students organize a demt^ns trat ion in support of a 
popular teacher who was dismissed. Similarly, such competence is dls-^ 
played when a group of adults form a committee to distribute petitions 
required to get a candidate's nan^ on a ballot in a local election. 



This competence Involves a range of human relations and self -management 
capacities requisite to relating effectively to others. These capacities 
have a distinctly affective dimension- They entail attitudes and emotional 
orientations associated with ways people Interact with each other. The 
capacities are the capacity to clearly present one's ideas Invrltten or oral 
form; the ccpacity to take various roles in a group such as leader or follower 
the capacity to tolerate ambiguity, the capacity to manage conflict; the 
capacity to guide one's interaction with others by democratic principles. 

This last capacity — to apply democratic principles^-deserves special 
attention. Democratic citizenship means a c^Miwiltment to the dignity of all 
individuals and the preservation of the values of life, liberty and property. 

In a democracy these rights are seen as inal lenable; that Is, thev were not 
given to individuals by governments ^ and no government may legitimately 
take them away. Democratic citizenship also means cc^nmltment to equal 
opportunity for all people to develop their individual capacities* This 
commitment applies to the chance to influence public policy. It also 
applies to equality of opportunity in the social ^ educational, and economic 
as well as political aspects of life* 

Competency in this regard, however, aoes not mean abstract conwnlt^ 
ment to these ideals but the apptiaation of these Ideals in dealing with 
others In dally life. For adults this means relating to and making decisions 
about others in group settings In non-egocent r Ic » non-^ethnocentr Ic and non*- 
stereo^-typic ways. Neither a teacher nor a parent should be very satisfied 
with students who could recite the Golden Rule and Bill of Rights accurately 
but who consistently infringed on the rights of those around them. 
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Unfortunately,, research indicates we have often been more successful in 

developing students* cognitive knowledge of demcK^ratlc principles than 

in developing their capacity to act on those principles in their daily 

f 

relations with others. 

The National Council for the Social Studies Revised Curriculum 

Guidelines errphasize this point when they note: 

This cpntury has witnessed countless blatant violation of 
human dignity in the presence of supposedly well educated 
populaces. \\ has been frequently asserted that knowledge is 
power; however, there is little evidence to assert that 
people who knc^ what is true will do what is considered right. 
Commitfr^nt to human dignity must put the power of knowledge 
to use in the service of humanity J® 

Finally, it should be noted that while self-esteem is related to 
all the basic citizenship con^etencies » it probably bears a 
special relationship to this competency. Research consistently affirms 
that self-esteem Is fundamental to active citizenship in small group 
settings. And "if an individual feels worthless and ineffective, he or 
she will perceive that there is nothing to be gained by becoming involved.*' 

Competence in working with others will be enhanced by proficiency 
with making decisions (number 3) and judgments (number ^) . At the same 
time this competence can enhance one's competence in protect rng one's 
interests (number 7)- Often the most effective way to promote and protect 
one^s interests is to join forces with others with similar interests. 

The following are illustrations of learning experiences which can 
help individuals develop competence in cooperating and working with others 
in group and organizational settings in ordc ' to achieve goals. 

Primary L evel (K-3) 

Students could role-play a problem situation involving a child 
and adult. The problem should incorporate (a) a responsibility 
for the child (doing the dishes, cleaning-up the art table, 
erasing the board, etc.), (b) the child's desire to do something 
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*Heg! timate'* other than his or her responslbf 1 f ty (play baseball 
with the teaiT^ do a hon^ork asstgnn^ntt help a friend fix a wagon^ 
etc.). After children understand the problem^ have them role- 
play alternative solutions including Khe following exarr^les: 
a) compromf se^ b) the adult *^gi ving-up,'' b) the child •'gi vin^-up." 
Discuss the consequences of each solution. 

* * ^ 

Students could look at pictures that show ways In which family 
members depend on one another. Pictures should show children 
depending on adults (for protection, to learn, etc), and 
adults depending on children (for love and affection, to learn, 
to do chores, etc.). Then children draw one picture showing 
how adults in their families depend on them, and one picture 
showing how they depend on adults, 
i ntermedi^ate Level (Gr ades ^^^6) 

The students could observe the teacher leading a demonstration 
discussion. After discussing the roles of the leader and the 
participants, the students will form small groups with >:udent 
discussion leaders. An observer, assigned to each group, will 
report at the close of the discussion what the group did. 
After considering what might be done differently, new leaders 
will be identified and the process repeated focusing on a new topic. 

is it ^ 

Students could use case studies to practice identifying and 
evaluating alternative means of managing conflict growing out 
of group membership. The follcwing is a useful case: *'A group 
of girls built a clubhouse in Erica's backyard. Ann and Pam 
brounht all the lunger while everyone worked to make the 
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clubhouse. A^ter the clubhouse was finfshedi Erica took a 
new way hon^ from school. When she passed the lumberyard* 
she heard two people talking about the lunger that was missing. 
One hundred dollars worth, from the pile out in front I 
Erica's heart jurr^d into her throat. Where did Ann and Pam 
get all that beautiful new lumber? What should she do nowT*^ 
Middle-School (Grades 7-9).. 

Organize students into Sfnall groups of four or five members. 
Give each group the task of planning and carrying out a 
certain classroom assignment, such as (a) creating a bulletin 
board display, (b) organizing and conducting a classroom 
discussion on a current topic of interest to the group, 
(c) choosing. Inviting, and hosting a guest speaker on a 
current topic, and (c) organizing and conducting a classroom 
social event- One inviolate requirement of each small group 
activity is that every group mender ,.jst make a tangible and 
significant contribution to achieving the group's goals* 
Conclude the lesson by conducting a debriefing discussion 
that focuses on problems and successes in cooperating to 
ach'ieve a group goal. 
Grade lO-Adult 

Require srr^II groups of learners, four or five numbers to a 
group, to identify, plan, ^-^nd carry out a cofwiunity service 
project such as (a) an anti-litter campaign in the school 
or community, (b) a fund-raising project to provide money for 
a local charity, (c) a qet-out-the-vote drive in a neiqhborhood 
during an election campaign, etc. Have participants keep a 
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log of their experiences. Finally, have them report and 
debrief their experiences In a discussion with other 
learners . 
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7. PROMOTING INTERESTS: 

Competence In workinq with bureaucrat ical ly organized Institutions 
I p , o/ der to ^ promote ^jid^ JE.C^^^^iJl*2!L!X J.nter e s ts^ ,K^.L "^j^ 

li^Wcft involves and ie dem^nstxHited by a CAPACITY to: 

7*t Recognize your interests and goals !n a given situation. 

7.2 Identify an appropriate ntrategy for a given situation* 

7.3 Work through organized groups to suoport your Interest. 

7.^ Use legal remedies tp protect your rights and interests. 

7-5 Identify and use the established grievance procedures within 
a bureaucracy or organization. 

A fourth grader talks with friends about how to get into the 

^•neatest'* activities at sunwier camp, A teenager registers with the 

Bureau of Motor Vehicles in order to obtain a drivers license and In the 

same week visits his father's union office to learn how to qualify for 

college scholarship benefits available from the union, A group of Irate 

homeowners files a complaint with the state insurance conmission against 

a disreputable property insurance company* 

Contemporary society is marked by the growth of large institutions 

20 

that have an increasing influence on our dally lives. Along with the 
growth of big government and big business in a modern life has come an 
increase in professionalism, technocratic decis lon-makinq and bureaucracy 
In the political and economic sectors of society. When organizations reach 
a certain size, whether they are schools, sunwner can^s, corporations, 
universities, labor unions or governn^nt, they take on universal bureaucratic 
characteristics. These characteristics include specialization or division 
of labor; hierarchy, or fixed lines of conwand; and job security incentives 
to attract workers and build their loyalty, in turn, such characteristics 
are usually understood to lead to impersonality, devotion to rules at the 
cost of individual values, rigidity, too much paperwork and red tape. 
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Con^etence In deallnc) effectively with bureaucrat leal 1y orqanlzed 
Institutions Is Increasingly a part of citizenship. Citizens acting 
Individually and with others Interact with these large, bureaucrat leal ly 
organized Institutions In two ways. First, we are consumers or 
recipients of public services and products of such organizations-*- 
particularly of government Institutions. There has been a tremendous 
growth of the role of governf%nt in providing goods and services since 
the end of World War It. Today, local, state and national government 
provides electricity through government-owned utilities, insnects the 
food we eat and the medicines we use, provides weather forecasts via 
satellites, finances Icm*^ interest mortgages, operates school buses, 
provides welfare payments and food stamps, trains the handicapped, 
runs hospitals, sets health and safety regulations, regulates the stock 
market and so on — indeed any list of governfwnt services and activities 
today seems almost endless. 

Government provision of services Is part of a societal movement 

toward a ''service-consumer society" in which society related and 

the consumption of service are replacing manufacturing as prin^ry factors , 

Social scientists explain that the basic fran^ork the emerging service 

society is a political economy characterized by a tremendous exoansion 

occuring in health, education and welfare services and in government 
21 

employment . 

Second, citizens Increasingly look to various government agencies 
to promote their interests, values and causes. Thus, for example, blacks, 
Mexican-Americans and Indians mav look to the Department of Justice to 
promote their civil rights. Citizens concerned with the Quality of the 
environment atter.pt to promote their Interests throuqh federal, state 
and local environmental agencies. Similarly, citizen groups often must 
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work with consuTOr agencies as well as large corporations In order to 
protnote and protect their economic Interests. 

Con^etence In working with bureaucrat leal ly organized Institutions 
Involves a range of capacities. These are the capacity to Identify ones 
interests and goals, in a given situation; the capacity to Identify an 
appropriate influence strategy or tactic In a given situation; a capacity 
to use organized groups to support one's interests; a capacity to use 
legal ren^dies to protect ones rights and interests. 

Thus f a competent citizen couldy for Instancep determine whether it 
would be more appropriate to work with a lawyer or a doctor to obtain 
Medicare benefits which were unfairly denied. A competent citizen would 
recognize the value of finding an interest group such as a local 
consumer organization which supported his or her values in a given 
conflict. A competent citizen could know how to enlist legal assistance 
(e.g., a small claims court, a legal clinic) when necessary to protect 
their rights. 

Competence in dealing with bureaucratic organizations is enhanced 
by several other competencies, especial I v competence in assessing 
involvement (nunt>er 2), making decisions and judgments (numbers 3 and M 
and communicating with others (nun^er ^) . 

The following learning experiences illustrate how individuals 
can be helped to develop conpetence in working effectively with bureau-* 
cratically organized Institutions in order to promote and protect their 
interests and values. 

Primary Leve l (Grades K-3) 

The students could identify problems in the school which directly 
affect them. Find out if there are any rules which should be 
preventing the problem. If so, devise strategies to have the 
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rules more effectively enforced. If m>t, devise strategies to 
establish rules to correct the situation* For exdiTqf>1e, a group 
of third graders is unhappy because the older students are 
always using the monkey bars at recess with the result that they 
never get a chance to play on the monkey bars. 

* * * 

The students could identify, role^play and evaluate alternative 
ways to exert influence when assuming the role of the central 
character in cases such as the following: (|) Mary Jane's 
family is trying to decide whether to go to the zoo or a 
ball game this weekend-^Mary Jane wants to go to a ball game; 
(2) Dick's teacher has told the class they can decide whether 
to have math first in the morning or after recess — Dick wants 
math first; (3) Barbara's club is trying to decide how to 
spend the money they have earned mowing yards — Barbara thinks 
half the money should go to charity. 
Jjue n^dj^^nc^ 

The students could organize a club. Working together as a 
group decide what will be the purpose of the club. Identify 
other potential members and have a men^ership drive. During 
the first club meetings determine what activities the club 
r^iTi>ers will participate in, what the dues will be, and 
elect officers, 

* * * 

The students could investiage a problem in the connunlty- 
After doing research on the problem, determine the position 
the groun will take. Identify o*nrr community groups which 
are likely to support that position and invite them to join 
in a cooperative effort to influence other citizens and 



and conmjn!ty officials. Evaluate alterrrative strategies to 
use such as matting posters» writing letters, holding public 
informational nxsetings or demons t rat ions » conducting a tele- 
phone campaignf etc. Possible problems might be: children 
crossing unsafe streets on the way to school; limited and 
Inaccessible recreational facilities; abandoned and unsafe 
buildings which children are playing in; too many dogs running 
loose and scaring children. 
Middle School (Grades 7'9)^ 

« 

Present tips for effective citizen action in influencing 
public officials. For example, indicate how to use the 
law to pressure bureaucrats or how to use ombudsrr^n of the 
type provided by certain metropolitan newspapers or 
television stations. Then have students apply tips for 
influencing public officials to the analysis of cuse- 
studies of citizens faced with problems of dealing with 
recalcitrant or incompetent bureaucrats. Have students 
devise strategies for solving the citizen's problem in 
each case, 
£^A4^ J_0"_Adul t 

Have learners "map'* a local bureaucratic agency to find 
out who is who, how the anency works, who to see to obtain 
different services, who has certain kinds of decision- 
making authority, the chain of command, etc. Some of this 
information can be obt«iined from an orqani^nt lunal 
chart of the agency. Other inforamtion miqht be obtained 
through interviews personnel within the aqency . 
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Finally* Informatton may be obtained through Interviews 
of some of the agency's clients and from recent newspaper 
stories about the agency* Conclude the lesson by having 
learners report about how the agency functions and whom to 
approach and how in order to obtain services. 

C . X^A^.lil^, f o r i 1 1 ze n sh I p Co mpe t e^nc i e s 7 

The cl t Izensh ip '-onfjetencies described here represent desired goals 
or outcomes of citizenship education. This typology of competencies can 
help educators clarify their goals in the area and assess the degree to 
which their current prograrmnlno teaches basic sl^ills individuals need as 
children and as adults. 

Can these competencies be reliably and validly rr^asured through 
minimum competency testing programs or state and national assessments? 
The question is important because there is a growing concern for minimum 
competency testing* Currently thirtv-^st^ states have set up testing 
programs to measure student skills in such areas as reading, writing 
and mcithemat i cs » Nine of these states have included citizenship as 
one of the areas in which competency should be demonstrated. ^ 

Research and experience indicate that it may be very difficult to 
meaninnfully test large nun^ers of students for in^ortant citizenship 
competencies and to interpret test results once obtained. There are 
special considerations involved in measuring citizenship competencies 
which do not apply equally to such areas as science, mathematics, readinq 
und wr i t i ng - 

Difficulty in mass-scale testinq of citizenship comoetencies arises 
from the fact that unlike the sciences, reading and writina, some of the 



^^These are California, Gcornia, Missouri, North Carolina, Oregon, 
Utah, Vernmnt , VIrninia and Wyoming .^^ 
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most important citizenship competencies Involve human relations and social 
skills which are extren^ly difficult to measure using paper and pencil 
tests. Yet at present practical considerations all but require the'use 
of paper and pencil tests in minimum competency tefting programs. As 
a result^ some of the most in^rtant citizenship conpetencles such as 
making decisions, making Judgments, working with others, are extremely 
difficult to reliably and validly measure in such programs. 

What appears to be happening where such testing Is attempted is 
that inportant competencies or objectives are reduced to often trivial 
aspects of the citizen role. The result Is that schools, teachers and 
programs are assessed In terms of those aspects of citizenship competence 
which can easily be measured. Thus, the fftportance of what is being 
measured becomes inversely related :o its measurabi I i ty . 

Difficulties in interpreting citizenship test scores stem from 
the nature of the political learninr process through which citizenship 
competencies are developed. Research indicates that political learning 
is a society-wide process affected by many "agents" or societal .forces 
in addition to the schools. Individuals can and do acquire citizenship 
related knowledge, skills attitudes and values on the street, in the 
home, from television and peers as well as from teachers and classes 
in school . 

In contrast, while non-school forces can effect a students' 
ability to learn other subjects, we do not expect the irass-media or 
peer groups to teach students physics, chemistry, writinq or mathematics* 
In today's society this educational task has become largely specialized 
to the school . 

The implication the society-wide nature of citizenship education 
is that when students are given citizenshin conpctency tests it mav be 
difficult to attribute variance in test scores between school and non-school 




factors. This means It can be difficult to determine the contribution 
to students' scores of the schools as opposed to the home, peers, 
televlsfon* and the like. The National Assessment of Educational 
Progress recently faced this problem. Results from a recent citizenship/ 
social studies assessment of Junior and senior high students showed 
students' knowledae of basic legal rights had increased since the last 
assessment. However » it was very difficult to ascertain to what extent 
this outcon^ was attributable to increased exposure to police-oriented 
television shows or to increased efforts at legal education in the 
schools • 

Competence testing is often advocated as a means of forcing 
greater accountability upon the schools. However ^ given prevailing 
competency- tes t ing and assessment techniques, there Is presently little 
reason to believe that such testing can help educators p policy-makers 
or parents make more informed judntents about the contribution of the 
schools to basic citizenship competencies. 

H<^ever, difficulties of the type just described do not mean 
teachers and curriculum supervisors working closely with students in 
classroom settings cannot evaluate student progress in developing 
basic citizenship competencies. Quite the contrary. Good teaching 
must include procedures for determining whether instruction has or has 
not been successful in helping students achieve desired chanaes in 
competence. These procedures should not be add-ons but rather an 
integral > continuing part of the instructional process, instructional 
theorists such as Oavies, Popham ^nd Baker and Patrick consider iri 
detail the theory and practice associated with assessing instruction 
and learning. 
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A variety of appraisal strategies are likely to be necessary 
to assess student achleven^nt of knowledge, skills and attitudes 
pertinent to basic citizenship competencies. These would certainly 
Include paper and pencil type tests. However^ In addition^ appraisal 
would likely require son^what less familiar techniques Includinq 
teacher observation of student perforrrance in real and/or simulated 
settings and student self-reports and diaries. The ultimate goal of 
all such appraisal of student learning should be to assist teachers 
and/or curriculum developers to Improve their Instructional techniques 
and materials. 

o 
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IV, A WORKING DEFINITION OF CITIZENSHIP 
FOR EDUCATORS 

The basic con^etenc!es described above are anchored In and derive 
from a broad rather than a narrow, legalistic conception of citizenship. ^ 
It Is useful to consider this conception because as !r:terest In citizenship 
education has grown, both educators and pol icy-*makers have found the 
citizenship concept an^iguous. This in turn has frequently led to difficulty 
in identifying the focus for citizenship education programs. 

One alternative, attractive to some, has been to view citizenship 
narrowly in terms of the individuals relation to formal institutions 
and processes of governrr^nt at the local i state and national level. 
Individuals ^re taken to be acting in the status of citizen when they are 
dealing with governnients in some way or others. This conception has the 
advantaoe of precision and a kind o^ attractive simplicity. However, it 
also has disadvantages for educators concerned with preparing young 
people for competent membership in society presently and as adults. 

A narrow conception largely overlooks the political interactions 
which occur In daily life fn such settings as the home, schcK?! and club. 
As a result, it is largely divorced from the experiential world of all 
but the oTdest students. Hence, it implies citizenship education 
programming which is not personally rr^aningful for students and which 
treats students as passive learners who are future entrants to adult, 
governn^-ntal Institutions. In addition, a narrow or state-centric conception 
slights the fact that today important values are often authoritatively 
allocated by large, non-^qovernmental prqani zat ions in the civic rather 
than tl^e public order. Finally, the narrow view does not readily square 
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w!th the conceptions held by n^ny teachers and parents who think of 
citizenship as somehow relating to student behavior in many different 
dorna I ns • 

An alternative has been to view citizenship as related to the 
totality of our sociability. In a word, the status of citizen is seen 
as a conplex Intertwininq of the personal, social, anthropological and 
ecological dimensions of human identity. In the popular version of this 
view citizenship often comes to refer to practically all pro-social 
behavior. A difficulty here is that one quickly finds the citizenship 
concept of little use for developinq instructional programs and making 
curriculum decisions. Citizenship viewed so broadly loses all empirical 
referent and comes to include every^^hlnq and hence nothing. Put another 
w^y, such a broad conception makes it very difficult to distinguish 
instances anj non^instances of the concept of citizenship. 

The Inherent aNbiguity in the citizenship concept can be satis- 
factorily handled by considering key characteristics of the role of 
citizen in today's society. These are: 

1. Citizenship is exercised in relation to governinq or 
manaqino a groups Thus while citizenship is an inherent 
part of human sociability, not all social behavior is 
citizenship behavior. 

2. Citizer>^hip is exercised In relation to many types of 
groups includinri buc not limited to cities, states 
and nation* 

3. Citizenship is exercised by younn and old alike and 
involves a wide range of decisions, judgments and 
actions which include more than such adult activities 
as voting, naying taxes and obeying laws. 

Citizenship involves part i c iput ion in proup life but the 
relationshio of participation to citizenship is comolex. 
For example, there is not necessarily a direct relationshin 
belv/cen "good citizenship*' and political participation. 

5. Citizenship behavior in larne groups such as a nation is 
linked to issues of groun oovrrnance through iifT'jf'i^cattVc 
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pr*oc€8ec3. For example , the suprjiv of energy for the 
nation is not a direct result of decisions trade by any 
one citizen. Availability and price of energy are 
V rather a cumulative conseouence of aggregating the 
energy* re la ted decisions and actions of millions of 
ci t izens ,'-5 

6, Citizenship is increasingly exercised in an international 
or global context. 

With these characteristics in mind, the following is a useful 
working definition of citizenship for educators: 

C i^t i^y nshj^p^ ^L^Yil^ vg ^s ,the i^oh ts^t^ /.^APtO-H^l ^,' V' A'J^^^ A^.^.K^, 
assQc f a ted^ y^) t}\ ^}py^/p}pj^ the various groups to which a person bel ongs* 
These groups may include familiest churches , labor unions, schools and 
private associations as well as cities, states, the nation and the global 
system. As iwfrfcers of these groups, voung people as well as adults 
are involved — directly or indirectly, kncwingly or unknov/lnqlv-- in } \ 
citizenship problenrrs and tasks associated with participation in group life. 
As the basic citizenship competencies indicate, this conception of 
citizenship implies that the task of citizenship education is not simply 
a task o^ preparing t|ie young for a future arfult role. Nor is it simply 
a task of teaching facts and loyalties relevant to governmental 
institutions. 

A . Gove rn ance as a Central Feature j)f Jt hje ^i t i^zensh ip n_ol^<^^ 

The nation of governance is fundamental to concepts of both 
cltlrev* r and political life. All groups must govern themselves 
in some fashion in order to survive. Schools must make rules for 
student and faculty behavior, city dwellers must decide whether to increase 
taxes or reduce servicef , and conrsnunlty club mergers cecJrfe whether 
or not to raise dues • Citizenship behavior can be distinguished from 
otlier types of social behavior because It occurs in relation to such 
problems of governance. 
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Some groups such as cities or nation-states have over time Evolved 
speciaUzed political institutions which have responsibility for the 
governance of the group. In western society these Include city councMst 
parliaments* legislatures » presidents^ kings and queen?« dictators* 
courts I the arrr^d forces t regulatory agencies and bureaifcraclcs • Of 
course, other social Inst I tut ions , particularly economic Institutions 
such as large corporations p may make decisions and policies which 
affect the welfare of the group. Such Dollcies may in turn create 
governance problems for the group. Thus, a large corporation 
may close a factory in a town. The consequences of this action (unemploy- 
ment, loss of tax revenue p etc.) may cause new cK>vernance problems for 
the city (how to coni>at unemployment, attract new industry, etc.). 

Governance in other groups such as a family, labor union or 
voluntary association like a civic club or fraternal club may occur in 
less formalized ways. That is, some groups may not have evolved highly 
specialized routines and roles to handle such jobs as setting goals or 
making and enforcing rules for the group. Nevertheless all groups 
face the fundamental political problem of governing themselves. 

The way a group governs itself affects how values such as wealth, 
safety, poller and the like are created and shared among numbers of a 
group. Or as one noted social scientist put it^ politics determines 
'V^ho gets what, when and ha^." And this is the case whether we are 
talking about the governance of the family, the school or the nation. 

Choices are made concerning the governance of a classroom, for 
example, when an elementary teacher decides which students can operate 
the audio-visual equipment. Some studen^:s will have the pleasure 
of operating the equipment, others will not. A city council's decision 
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to build the new library on the east rather than the west side of 
town Is also a gove^^nance choice. Jt mans people on the east 
Side of town will have easier access to entertainment and enl Iphtenment 
than people on the west side. Group governance is accomplished through 
processes which are authoritative. Authoritative processes are 
collectively binding; that Is, potentially enforceable for all members 
o^ the group. Thus we can say |k>I i t teal si tuat tons within a gro up are 
those s i I uqt I ons t ha t t n vo I ve j>hen^r.iena prob l ems and p roce s s es as sqc i a t ed 

^Ll^. SPyyiJ}A^^^ th e group, 

Basic phenor.i^na associated with group governance are decision- 
making conflict, authority, change and interdependence. These phenomena 
are repeatedl*' experienced by young and old alike. They are present 
at all levels or domains of citizenship. Thus, individuals cor^front 
these phenomena as they wrestle with problems of governance In their 
family, their school, their labor unions, their city, their state and 
their nation. For ^^xample, individuals often face the task of making, 
judging or Influencing decisions, they often have to manaae conflicts, 
they must resolve who has authority and they must deal with the effects 
of change. 

Basic prohlcmn associated with group governance include the 
problem of coping with disparities between political ideals and political 
realities; the probler^ of balancing the condition of political rights 
and responsibilities; and the problems of controlling the abuse of pc^er. 
Examples of b£:sic questions are; Why is political authority necessary? 
Hoi/ do political decisions affect mc ond other people? How can I 
influence political decisions? What is a c^ood or just political 
decision? What are rny political riohts? What are my poll tier,! 
responsibilities and obligations? 
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Basic px^aeeaes associated with political life and governance are 
making rules for the group, distributinp resources within the group and 
setting group goals. Examples of rule-making include allowing 18 
year olds to vote, prohibiting running in the school halls, or creating 
a 55 niile an hour speed limit on highways. Examples of distribution 
resources within a group include establishing a social security system 
for citizens or giving sone teachers more supplies than others. Examples 
of goal setting include decldinq to lower the inflation rate or to 
establish minimum competency levels for graduation in a school district. 

^ • Ci t izen sh ip i n Many G rQ Ups 

Citizenship is not exercised only in relation to the Institutions 
of government. Rather, citizenship behavior occurs in relation to the 
school, the social club, or the labor union as well '''^ In relation to 
the city or the nation. Thus there are many domains or arenas for the 
exercise of citizenship. As one scholar put it, ''There Is no 
citizenship in general. It exists only in the particular domains of 
one's lifc.''^^ 

As a result, citizenship behavior is a very complex phenomena. 
Social scicnti'^ts have yet to clearly untangle the nature of the connections 
between ci t i zensh i p behavior and practices in different domains or arenas* 
For example, it remains unclear the extent to which active participation 
In governance problems In one domain (such as the school) prepares 
Individuals for more effective participation in other realms (such as 
the workplace or nation). It Is possible, havever, to identify attributes 
and characteristics relevant to one domain of citizenship (such as 
knowledge of the bylaws of one's social club) and other attributes that 
are generic and cut across the various domains in which we exercise 
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citizenship (such as the ability to make thoughtful judgments). Our 
concern in this Hancock is with such generic attributes of citizenship. 

C . CJj^zens^^ ^JLV As_ Ol d 

Citizenship is not something that Only adults "do/* The fact that 
citizenship involves governance issues in many groups means that citizen- 
ship education can do more than simply prepare the young for an adult role. 
It is possible to identify riqhts, responsibilities and tasks of citizen- 
ship that crnldren and adolescents encounter in the course of their 
relations with parents, teachers, other schcwl personnel, peers, and 
a wide variety of adults in neighborhood and community settings. 

For example, in their daily interactions with peers and adults 
youngsters deal with the problems of political life. Rule^-making for 
example, is found when a group of students create new rules for a social 
club or a class reaches an agreement about what behavior will and will not 
be permitted at their daily meeting. Conflict and its resolution, to 
take another example^ is found in the fight between two children over 
the possession of a toy, in a playground arqumcnt about the rules of game, 
or in a dispute between a teacher and a student. 

Unfortunately, this immediate dimension of citizenship has not 
been a chief concern of traditional civics programs. Citizenship and 
politics is treated as something children can study from a distance 
and for v/hich they can prepare, but In which they cannot participate 
until they reach the age of majority and becon^ voters, taxpayers, 
campaign workers, public officials or candidates for electoral office. 
However, it should be clear from our discussion that citizenship learning 
experiences for students do not have to be confined to experiences 
associated with governmental institutions at the city, state and national 
level . 
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0* Pa rtic i pation 

The notion of citizenship clearly fmpUes taking part In the 
political life of a group. However, the relationship between citizen-* 
ship and participation is complex and goes beyond either simple 
exhortations that ''all good citizens must participate actlvelyp" or 
that participation by large nurr^ers of people Is a clear sign of 
democracy at work. As to the latter pointp we only need remind our^ 
selves that massive citizen participation has been the hallmark of 
such societies as Nazi Germany and the People's Republic of China* 

Useful or desirable c:tlzen participation may encompass a wide 
range behavior undertaken for an equally wide range of reasons. 
In any group, whether it be a city or social tlub, son^ members will 
want to participate by assuming very active roles v/here they hold office, 
lead discussions, set agendas and the like. Such individuals often 
have a clear sense of responsibility along with a sense of purpose 
aimed at gaining certain benefits or protecting specific interest. 
Such participation may also suit their personality needs and/or be 
an enjoyable activity akin to sports, card-playing or other forms of 
social diversion. 

But most people oarticipate less actively by simply supporting 
or complying through voting, obey inn the law, paying dues or taxes and 
keeping generally informed about current affairs within the croup. 
Par^-icipat ion at such .1 level may be an indicator of apathy, alienation 
or deficient citizenship but it may also simply reflect a realistic 
appraisal of one's power position in a group, a reasonable trust in 
the performance of existing leaders and/or a personality syndrome 
v/hich is lefs extroverted th.-^n that displayed by more active group mergers. 
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The point is that, under certain c! rcun^tances , good citizens can 
be Informed followers dS'^well as leaders or activists. As for group 
welfare, son^ political theorists and contemporary social scientists 
argue that ma.sive participation can be a mixed blessing which can 
Introduce instability and turmoil into group life. For example, there 
are circumstances when greater participation increases the intensity 
of social conflict. As one political scientists has asked: "Vould 
a society in which every member was a vigorously outspoken activist be 
one In which enough agreement could even be peached to accomplish rnythlng 
There is a classic dilermia in political theory between the efficiency 
In group decision-making resulting from the limited participation of 
citizens as opposed to the values obtained f rom wi de^scale participation 
In such processes . 

Our purpose in a few paragraphs is not to resolve such complex 
issues regarding citizen participation. It is only to call attention 
to the fact that while part ici oat ion in political affairs is a key 
dimension of citizenship, there is not always a simple one to one 
relationship between active participation and either "good citizenship'' 
or group welfare. 

E . Cumul o 1 1 ve f f f ec I s ^f ^[,"1 i dua 1^ A^A^lXLHil 

In large scale groups such as a city or nation our behavior as 
citizens is linked to problems of governance and public affairs through 
aggregative processes. This means our individual actions, decisions and 
judgments may have not only immediate, short-'term consequences we can 
forese.^ '>ut .ilso more lona-term affects which often are only apoarcn" 
when our Individuni behavior is added up or aqgrenated with the behavior 
of thoutjands or millions of fello^-^ citizens, 
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Political scientist Lee Anderson explains the aggregative process 
29 

this way, Inraglne an individual walking on a public street whc observes 
a crime and does nothing either to aid the victim or to alert the police. 
The Individual's Inaction affects the distribution of an Important value 
within his city; namely security from violence. The direct and immediate 
consequence of the inaction is readily apparent; the victim Is left unaided. 
But there also are systemic or aggregate consequences of such behaviors 
If repeated by many other citizens. As indifference to crime increases 
the frequency of crime is likely to rise and the level of security 
from crime enjoyed by all menders of the cormiunity to decrease. This, 
in turn, may pobe new governance problems for tne community Involving 
curfews, the allocation of «Tiore resources for additional police and the like- 
In short, the linkage between an Individual's behavior and the 
groups governance fnav be direct and readily apparent in small, face-to- 
face groups such as the family, club or classroom. In large, impersonal 
collectivities such as a city aggregative processes link the individual 
to the public affairs and governance of the group. 

F, The Global Dlnension of Citizens hip 

The competencies we have described are exercised by cit ens in an 
Increasingly globalized environment. Although some might wish otherwise, 
the effects of global interdependence have become inescapable for alt 
citizens* Global interdependence Is a condition ve must deal with, 
not sonie theory about other people's problems. International relations 
scholar Chadwick Alger points out that when we observe our own daily 
life we quickly becon»e aware of hov/ we are linked to a variety of 
international processes. In a single day the '^typicaT' American citizen, 
for instance, may be awakened by a Jar*a^ese clock radio, drink mornint| 
coffee from Brazil, drive to work in a Fi*^^t on tires made of Malayan 
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rubber, buy Saudi Arabian gas, and listen on a German-made radio to a 
news report about a visiting Iranian trade delegation. 

Our contact with the rest of the world Is not only linked to 
our lives as consurr^rs. Money we put In a savings account at a local 
bank is reinvested in an apartrr^nt complex in Chile, A donation in 
our church collection plate helps to build a hospital In NIgerldi 
modern data processing facilities permit scientists In Colun^us, Ohio, 
Geneva, Switzerland and several African cities to quickly exchange 
data on biological controls for Insects harmful to people. A business 
investment In a local Industry helps produce weaoons that kill people 
I n distant lands , 

In short, global interrelationships that substantially affect the 
lives of all Americans have gone far beyond traditional diplomatic 
negotiations and distant military confrontations. Our growing linkages 
to nations^ communities, peoples and events in other parts of the world 
affects the quality of our air and water; the price of sugar, coffee, 
and gasoline; the size o^ our armed forces; the taxes we pay; the levels 
of employment and Irflation and so on. Similarly, how we behave can 
affect the lives of others In a similar nianner. Our decisions and actions 
as citizens involve us in housing policy in Chile, health care in Nigeria, 
Internut tonal scientific networks and death in far-off places. They link 
our livec to the lives of Japanese factory workers, laborers on Malayan 
rubber plantations and corporate executives in Germ^my and Italy. 

Despite graving attention to the globalization of the human 
condition, we arc only beginning to appreciate the impact of this change 
on our lives as citizens and on the task of citizenship education. At a 
minimum it means people now confront the tasks and responsibilities 
of citi^renship in a global or internationalized context. Lonq^horemenp 
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for examnle, decide whether or not to load American grain on ships bound 
for Russia, or a group of business leaders seeks to I^^fluence a state 
legislature to provide financial inducements to foreign coir^anles to 
locate in their state, or menters of a university conwilttee vote to restrict 
programs for foreign students, or local church members judge It unfair 
that church policy toward the world food problem is set by their national 
headquarters rather than being individually determined in each diocese. 
Thus, effectively exercising the seven competencies we have described 
•nay Increasingly r^jquire simultaneous attention to citizenship responsi- 
bilities in the context of manv territorial units in addition to the 
nation-state. It may involve for the first time in human nistory 
not only Bit awareness of physically proxinate neighbors but a capacity 
on ihe part of all citizens to perceive and understand local/global 
llnka^^es. It may also involve a capacity to see how one's nation, one's 
community and one's self are linked to nations, communities and people 
elsewhere in the worid--a self-conscious awareness of how we affect 
each other. 

Unfortunately, in large measure citizenship education and "global, 

inu^rnat ional , world^order, foreign affairs'* education in the schools 

31 

h*ive been mutually isolated from one another. In the past, this 
state of affairs may have been both natural and tolerable. Today it 
is f.either. If the expandi^ng scope and scale of global interdependence 
Is eradicating the boundaries that once separated foreign and domestic 
affairs, the same forces are eroding the boundaries that once separated 
education about American society from education about the rest of thr> 
I world. 

7^ 



Hence, an important part of the challenge of citizenship education 
todav is to recognize that global education and citizenship education 
are not mutually exclusive but mutually compatible. It Is possible to 
see examples of the major elements of citizenship in both global and 
domestic areas. Individuals can, for example^ have a sense of loyalty 
and belonging to <t global human community as well as to a national 
political cofwnunitv; they can support international hunan rights as 
well as domestic civil rights; they face tasks like iroking, judging 
and influencing decisions in n^lation to both domestic and global issues. 
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V. CRITERIA FOR LEARNING EXPrPJENCES TO PROMOTE 
CITIZENSHIP COMPETENCIES 

There Is an old Chinese proverb which runs: 

I hear and I forget. 
I see and I remember » 
I do and t understand. 

The basic citizenship competencies described here must be developed 
by actual practice and active learning. As with any set of skills, the 
more opportunities Individuals have to practice, reflect upon and 
demonstrate their citizenship competencies, the nrare likely it Is they 
will develop proficiency with them, Carl Rogers put it clea-'ly: 
'*Slgni f leant learning Is acquired through doing. •'-'^ 

The case of learning to ride a bicycle is instructive. To develop 
such competence a person must have the experience of actually riding 
a bicycle under a variety of conditions. One may prepare for the 
experience and contribute to oneS proficiency by studying the physics 
involved in bicycl riding, by learning safety rules or by studying the 
design of bicycles And parents can structure the learning experience 
to increase the i bab i 1 i ty of success by pruVicJng advance instructions, 
training wheels, the proper size and type bicycle, a safe area to ride, 
feedback on progress and remedial instruction. But without continued 
practice, there is littlp likelihood one will even become a competent 
bicycle rider. 

Similarly, to develop competence with citizenship decision-making 
a person must have the experience of actually m^-king thoughtful decisions 
under a variety of conditions. The learner many prepare for the experience 
and contribute to their proficiency by learning the rules of forma! 
decis lon^theory , or by studying the lives of great deci s i on-makers , 
And educators and parents can facilitate learning by, for example. 
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providing appropriate decision problems, the chance to make decisions with- 
out unduly suffering their full repercussions and appropriate feedback 
and Instruction. But, as with bicycle riding, learners must have 
repeated experiences with actually making choices if they are to becoo^ 
competent decision-makers. 

Thus practice and actual experience play a key role In develoninq 
citizenship competeric' es . The question then for educators, parents and 
coimiunity leaders is: what kind of learning experler.ces will give students 
the opportunity to exercise and practice citizenship competencies in 
order to improve their level of proficiency and demonstrate attainment 
of competencies? These experiences are not confined to formal 
school ijng. In fact the schools may not be the only or best institutions 
to provide some types of learning experiences. 

In this section we consider four criteria for evaluating citizen- 
ship learning experiences. These criteria can serve as standards or 
tests for the design, implementation, and evaluation of citizenship 
learning experiences. They are drawn from theory and research on 
sound principles of instructional design. Learning experiences which 
meet or conform to these criteria will be more beneficial than learn- .g 
experiences which do not. Learning experiences can be created and 
curricula can be compared in terms of these quidelincs. 

' • Citizenship learning experiences should incorporate 
reftectton or de-briefing by the karners. 

De-brief Ing or reflection by students upon their experience is 

critically important. Such reflection builds self-consciousness into 

the learning experience. It is the necessary bridge between the **raw'' 

experience and the individual's capacity to learn from that experience. 
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De-briefing may take many forms including hypothesis testing, group 
discussion, written or oral reports, and the like. The key notion is 
an analysis and sel f-conscicusnebs of what happened on the part of 
the learner. 

2, Citizenship learning experi ences should be connected 
to the experiences of learners so they perceive them 
as meani ngf ul . 

Learning information and skills within a meaningful social context 

33 

enhances both achievement and retention of learning. Citizenship 
learning experiences should be made personally meaningful for students 
by being connected to their experiences with teachers, other school 
personnel, peers, older students and various adults in their community. 
Learning experiences can and should draw upon the political phenorona 
students encounter daily in the role as citizens of the family, school 
and communi ty . 

At the same time citizenship learning experiences should extend 
students' horizons. Students who )t=irn only in terms of irwnediate 
experiences are likely to be less capable than those with expanded 
horizons. Thus, learning experiences should also expose learners to 
new ideas and information and enable them to generalise from familiar 
personally meaningful events to situations outside thei imntediate experience. 
Adequate citizenship learning experiences enable students increasingly 
to expand the range of political situations and events that may be per-- 
ceived as nieaningful to chem. 

3. Citizenship learning experiences should provide for cumulative 
reinforcerment w t thout bor i ng T'epet J 1 1 on . 

Learning experiences should be iterated so there are repeated' 

opportunities for students to develop and practice basic competencies 

and a sociated abilities. Thus learning experiences should provide for 



continuous practice, reflection and appti cation In ways suitable to the 

cognitive, emot?onaI and physical attributes of the learner at varying 

age/grade levels. 

To the extent possible, learning experiences also should linl< 

capacities and abilities developed in one lesson or area of the curriculum 

to other lessons in different subject areas. The more connections 

that can be made between knowledge and skills developed in one learning 

experience to the competencies taught through other learning experiences, 

the more powerful the experience — the more one can do with the learning 

gained from It. Forging connections between learning experiences reinforces 

prior learning and also fosters new achievements .^^ 

^ • Citizenship learning experiences shou l d encourage active 
competency 1 ea rn i ng . 

Learning experiences should be arranged so students actively perform 
cognitive tasks directly related to the citizenship competencies they 
are learning aboi»t and so conipetence-related abilities, phenomena and 
problems are inescapable For example, stucents should not only read 
about making decisions, they should practice actually making decis ions . 
Active learning may be accomplisfied through many means including real 
events, simulations or games or other instructional strategies. The key 
is student application of knowledges and skills to the completion of 
various tasks directly related to one or more basic citizenship competencies. 

Prominent learning theorists such as Dewey, Bremer and Rogers 
stress the importance of students being involved as active learners, 
Dewey put it this way, ''Only in education, never in the life of the 
farmer, physician, laboratory experimenter, does knrwiedge mean primarily 
a store of information aloof from doing.'' Piaget explains, "A truth 
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{s never truly assimulated except insofar as it has first been 
reconstituted or rediscovered by some activity." Such activity "may 
begin with physical nxstions" but comes to include "the most completely 
interiorized operations." 
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GLOSSARY 



baste citizenship competencies - a set of competencies that are limited 
in nuntf)er, close to universally relevant, generic, teachable 
across grade levels^ at Increasing levels of sophistication and variety, 
and are of the greatest value to individuals as they pe'form their role 
as citizens. 



citizenship - the rights and responsibilities associated with meni^ership 
in the various groups to which one belongs. 

citizenship competencies - the parti Jilar capacities an Individual 
requires if they are to behave in such a way, or use their efforts 
in such a manner, as to produce consequences they intenct in their 
role as ci t i zens . 

citizenship education - involves learning and instruction directed to 
the development of citizen competence • 

c o mpet ence - a capacity or ability equal to some requirement. 

g ener ic attributes of c i ti zensh ip - fundamental characteristics of 

citizenship, such as the ability to make thoughtful judgments, 

which are found in all citizenship domains, i,e. schools, family, city, etc. 

governance - the function of governing (rule making, the distribution of 
resources, etc ) in groups of all kinds. 

learning experiences - planned exercises and activities wherein pupils 
interact with an instructional environment which may include a teacher 
and/or other adults, printed materials, and/or simulated or actual events, 

political situations - any situation in any group that involves 
phenorr^na, problems and processes associated with the governance of 
the group. 

self-esteem the individual's perception of their worth. 
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The Basic Citizenship Competencies Project has made use of 
extensive and diverse sources to create a selected bibliography 
which can be. used as a reference for the seven citizenship competencies 
identified by the project. 

The ERIC computer information reference system provided several 
extensive searches of education related books and articles. The 
Education Index supplemented the ERIC search. 

indexes of relevant social science handbooks were atso examined. 
A chart of references to current social science theory on topics, such 
as decis ion'-maki ng, directly related to the competencies Is included as 
part of this bibliography. Examples of the handbooks used are. 
The H a ndbook of Political Science-Cumulative Index , and the Handbook 
of Po 1 i t i ca I Soc i a 11 za tjon . 

indexes of major political science journals were also searched 
for articles pertaining to the competencies. Journals researched 
included the American Political Science Review , the American Journal 
of Political Science and the Po I i t i c a 1 Qua r t e r I y . 

Also utilized were books, articles and other materials referred 
to the project by its National Advisory Panel. 



C I ea r y , Robe r t E . , Poli tical Educat io n in the American Democracy . 

Intext Educational Publishers," 1971. The purpos'e of political 
education in a democracy must be to develop the ability of 
citizens to analyze public issues in a rational way. 

Entwistle, Harold, Political Education in a Democracy . Routledqe & 
Kegan Paul, 1971. Entwistle feels that the macro approach to 
political education provides an unsatisfactory account of how 
citizens function nK>st actively and satisfactorily in the 
political arena. Emphasis on citizen involvement with micro-- 
institutions would be more appropriate. 

Foy, Robert et. al . ed.^ A . Framework for Social Science Education , 
Social Science Education Consortium, 1973. The authors promote 
a need for curriculum revision with the students involved in 
data gathering, data analysis, inference testing, value 
judging and action designing. 

Hall, Robert i. and Davis, John U., Moral Education in Theory S 
Practice^ Prometheus Books. Discuss developTOsnt of specific 
skills of decision-making. The ability to envisage alternative 
kinds of actions, the ability to gain some judgment of the 
personal and social values implicit in one's actions. 
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Jennings, M.K, and Niemi, Richard, The PoUtical Character of 

Adolescenc e, Princeton University Press, 197^. Their study 
looks at the factors that have prepared adoIe*>cents for political 
participation. What are their political values? What were 
the sources of those values? 

Kurfman, Dana G., ed.. D eveloping Decisions-Making Ski lis, National 
Council for the Social Studies, 1977* Discussion of developing 
decision-nvaking skills and its relationship to citizenship, 

Newmann, Fred M., Educatio n for Citizen Action: Challenge for 

Secondary Curriculum , McCutchan P"ublishing Corporation, 1975. 
Schools are not turning out persons competent enough to be 
involved in par icipatory ctmocracy . Proposes an agenda for 
curriculum development to meet that problem. 

Remy, Richard C, et. al.. International L e arning and International 
Education in a Global Age , National Council for the Social 
Studiest 1975. It is important for the developfwnt of 
international education that teachers be aware of their own 
world-views, alternative world-views and the process of 
children's learning about the world. 

Roelofs, H. Mark, The Tensions of Citizenship: Priv ate Han ^an d Public 
Duty , Rinehart and Company, Inc., 1957* Roelofs idenTiTics and 
analyzes three major values of democratic citizenship (participation, 
loyalty, and individualism) and examines them within the historal 
context in which they originated. His aim is to elucidate the 
social and above all, the moral content of democratic citizenship 
from a historical perspective. 

Shaver, James P., ed., Bu^^ JL4I[I5L-^^ Citizenship E du cation , 
National Council for the Social sTudies, 1977. A colle"ctlon of 
articles on the theme of reconceptual i zat ion of and rationale- 
building for citizenship education. 

Thompson, Dennis F,, The Democratic Citizen , Cambrfdge University Press, 
1970. Thompson relates a theory of democratic citizenship to 
studies from behavioral social science. He concludes that '*the 
findings of social science are within certain limits very useful 
in formulating a theory of democratic citizenship, and citizenship 
theory can be reconciled with and supported by these findings.'' 
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CHART OF BASIC THEORY REFERENCES 



Below are listed theoretical ^^-groups relevant to the competencies 
as discussed in social science handbooks. Under each subgioup are 
handbook citations which will provide a ready reference to current 
theoretical statements on each topic. 



Theoretical Sub{;roiu » 
Conflict 



Citation A 



Ccripetcncy Code 



Barp,alnln'» thcorv 
Conflict resolution 

Dispute settlement 
Management of, 

measurement of conflict 
of interest 
Theories of , 

Dsclslon-maklnR 



HPSC 1:191, 2:321 
HPSC 8:306 

flPSC 5:321-333,338-140, 

342-345.352,354 

HPSC 5:338 

HSTR 554-557, 

HPSC 2:326 

HPSC 7:183-184 
HPP 4-5 
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Appraisal , 

alternative 

base values 

criteria for 

goals of 

participants 

process of 
Criteria, conflicts .T:non<> 
Declslon-raa!:inj; 
Declslon-maklnp, models 
Decision process 
Decision Tlieorv 

certainty 

and compromise 

risk 

transivltv of choice 
uncertainty 
viewed as process 
Goals 

Invoklnp Decisions 
Private and Public Goals 

Problem Solving 
Rule-naklnp, 
Simulation of. 



Abbreviations; 



HPSC 6:14-15 
HPSC 6:9-10 
HPSC 6:13-14 
HPSC 6:10-14 
HPSC 6:8-9 
H"SC 6:8-10 
HPSC 1:349-357 
HPSC 1:203,6:389 
HPSC 6:390 
HPSC 6:1,2,4 

HPsC 2:320,341 

2:335 

2:326,349 

2:320,335 

2:326 

2:320,335-347 
2:326 

HPSC 2:324,349 
HPSO 458,463 
nvr.c 2: 157 
HSTR 574 
HP'JC 5:177 
HTP 386,405-406 



6 
3 
3 
3 
3 



6 
3 
7 
3 
3 
3 



HFSC-The_llnndh (^ok .SLf . Pol^lc a L j>ci enc e^Cumu la t i ve_ Jjito , Greensteln, Fred I. and 
Polsby, Nelson W., Addison-U'esley PublisijinR Co.. 1975. 

HPSO-Ttie Handbook of Political So cln llzatlon . ed. Renshon, Stanley A., The Free 
Press. 1977. 

HPP- The Handbook of Polit ical PsycholoRv , ed. Knutson, Jeanne N., Jossey-Bass 
Publishers. ]973 

HSTR - The Handbook of Socialization Tlieorv and Research , ed. Goslin, Dnvid A., 
Rand McNally College Publishing Co., 1973 
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Theoretical Suhrroun 



Citation 



Competency Code 



Educati on 

Adolescent socialization 

and the school 

and authorltrrlanisn 

as political socialization agent 

Childhood socialization, 

formal education Influences on 

Implications of Social theorv for 
Political attitudes, schools and 

Schools 

Civics courses 

Influence of, in childhood 

socialization 
Influence of, on nlnorltv 

socialization 
political socialization and 
school politics 



Groups 

Conflict 

Cooperation loarninp, of 
Interest Rroup;? 

benefits derived hv members 
as declslon-niakers 
Interaction with government 
lobbyists 

as organizations 
pressure groups 
Politics 

Processes, simulation of 
Small r.roup theorv 

Information 

Acquisition of 
Costs 

Gatherinp; and cof^nitlve theory 

Levels of public 

Processing 

Theory 

Political Part Ici nnt ion 

Cltlzen-lnltlatcd contacts 

Citizenship 

Leader responsiveness 

Particularized 'nntactlnR 

Skills 



I 

HSTR 8AA-851 

HPP 159-160, 162.163 

HPP 129-132 

HSTR 810-811 

HSTR 571-613 

HPSO 195-196, 201-202.204,212-213, 
2I5-2I6 

HPSO 128-129, 131, 202, 

369,409 

HSTR 810-811 

HSTR 1135, 1136-1137 

HPSO 127-131, 190-222 
HPSC 2:191 



6 

HPSC 3:343-344 
HSTR 405 

HPSC 2:233,- 3:338-339, 

5:266,375,381,391.392, 

393,395-397, 401-403.423 

HPSC 4:184-135.192 

HPSC 4:210-211 

HPSC 4: 206-209 

HPSC 4:205-20^.20^-213 

HPSC 4: 181-182 

HPSC 4:176 

HPSC 7:134 

HPP 399-406 

HPSC 2:320 

I 

HPSC 4:96 

HPSC 4:96-97.98.111.121 
HSTR 338-339 

HPSC 4:79. 81-83. 93. 102.156 
HSTR 579-584 
HPSC 2:332,334 



HPSC 


4:10-11,13 


5 


HPSC 


3:183. 602-05, 607-08 




HPSC 


4: 63-68 


5 


HPSC 


4:21-22, 69 


5 


HPSO 


195. 199-201, 211-212 


6 
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Theoretical Suh^roup 



CltAtlon 



Coianetencv Code 



Values 

Clarification 

Judgsxents 

Moral Judc»nent 

Moral reasonlni^, skills of 

Normative political Inqulrv 

And social structure 



HPSO 360 

HPSC 1:315,317 

HPSO 339-341, 348,349.352 

HPSO 210-211 

HPSC 1:314,328 

HSTR 618-619 
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coftpjF:Ti;nciFS 




5?SIJ ^5^12!H^,.i!LB5i!lKiiii!9^ j*"^ l^rocessing 
int otm.it tori alM^ut it ic a 1 si tua t ions , 

l-l Studrntft havn the o|4x>rtunity to 
ur.ff m*w*;{id|>ci 5 and magazines to 
obtain curr«*nt information and 
opinions cibout issues anU problems. 

1,2 Studf'fits h.ivo the op|«ortunity to 
ufie boohR, maps, .^Mrtf;, (graphs 
and other sources. 

i«3 Stud(*ntB have the op(^>rtuni±y to 
<reci>(|ni jse the uni({ue advantages 
and d isad van tager; of radio and 
television as soutces of infoEnution 
dtiout issues and problcnsB* 

1.4 Students have the ofipcirtunity to 
identify tMtvl acquire information 
froai public and private sourcefi 
such an qov^r iimont a^^encies and 
cunniuni ty qtoups. 

l.^ Studf*rtts hav*» tlw? r>|>|>f>r tunity to 
obtain information from fellow 
citizf>ns by asking apf^ropriate 
gu#»«?t ion*;- 

l,f* Stu'fr^nts have the op|*ottunity to 
evaluate ^t fie validity and quality 
of informatiutt, 

1*7 Students |-./vr» tlie o|^ttunity to 

r/*.*lect^ org.ini,-*!' an J nr.n infotmation 
collecteiK 



ERIC 




cxW'ETniriFS 



i. Com i ^otefico i n aHSOjsxwi one ' s in voi vctnent 
and stakt; in l olitic aj^s i t u»it- iojtn , _i_gsu<?5 
dec is lofis^aiit! ^> I i ci es . 

2.1 Students have the on«ft*^"Hy to 

idchtify A wide r»ir^.|<* of isqilicjtions 
fot an f?vcnt or cxjn«litioii. 

2,? Studentn have the o||-<trtiinity to 
identify ways indiv;J&i<il actions 
and beliefs can ^'reduce can*i**quences. 

2.3 Students have thi? opi^»^t^"^^y 

idcfntify th^ir ri^iht;; and oblia<itionf 
in a qiven f;ituatioii« 
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of c i tizcnshij* . 

3 I srudetits have the oH^'^tunity to 

3,2 StU^I^-nts havp the opportunity to 
alter natives fur self and otiiers, 

1.! Studi^nts have ttv* oHWtunlty to 
^ determine ^oals or values involvc^J 

ill a decisloii- • 
1,4 Sturl-ftt-. hav.? tlH> opr>rt unity to 

a'J'?or,s th«* ctifi ;eiui'nc<'?' of 

aUerruitivor, b.v-.cH! c-n ^tal^^l values 

or <|0.»ltt. 




I 3 
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cofU't'Triticirn 



sttifular such as justic<», ethics, 

j^ol ici4?s t ami cjcy i s^i uf is - 

4«i Stiklohts It^iv^ thp fif^Hirtunity tu 

4d<^fit ify .md, if tiec<»s^i.ir y , tlfv#.'lo|> 
. apprcfr i.ite crit«'ri«i for m^iKiii'i 

fipply the criteria to kitotim factr.. 

4. I SciKientfs Ibive tlie o|^K.^rtufj i ty tr^ 
petioiicaily rcicseris critrri.i, 

4.4 StuJont<s hJVo the n{'|)«ir turn t y to 
r^j"or}nj;!o tliJt oth*»r'^ m-iy if'| I, 
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at li« r ctt i zt'ttvi^, * ' m.1 kc in, 

ii*adt*rfi a nd " ^_^J*->*L^**' 

di>velop roanuns fiuf|*jr t inq then 

|K>2ftt of vu-w- 
5.2 rtuJ<*iitr, Imvo tlir> c>|^|*or tunity to 

picBCMit tlu'sc vii'wi'tJint ji to ffic»fi<1r., 

nei ghbor 19, ac^iu itn^.^'^^^'J- 

.S.J Studcntfs have thf^ on»cHtunity to. 

to ic of fic'ials, |rjljtir.il 

l^refsrnL those view|.oints .^t public-. 
fpefft:iij<; such csKld^i t t^'Crs, '%rh'K>l 
Inard »rt>t ificj.T, city '|ov'<»M*^-Mjt 
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t 



CXJMrrTENCIKS 



< oK^t^nc^ in CQoj^>rati rtg_ana w orkiiw 

t-l Stuaonts li^ve the c^p^rortinity to 
clP.irly pfoseiit tholr icJoas about 
qroup ta-;kfi ^nd | roblcm.s* 

« 5^lu»!ents haw th<» o|i|iur tuni ty to 
take v.irious toles in a c|roup. 

I StiMJnits luivo tlK. Of fx^rtunity to 
toletiitc an^isquity. 

(-.4 Students hrfvc tfn^ uf^rt unity to 
iii.in.ii€> oi cure with diis««q{oefBent 
within tho qrou|.». 

t^.S 55tij.<onts havp tfw» opportunity to 
lfitei.irt with ottiers using 
rfrnv^cratic princif»I«»R. 

f;tud<'nts have titc opportunity to 
work with others nf different 
tai:**, sex, niittite, c-triniclty. 





7. 



Crti^ie tenice^ n i wprking with bmreancra" 
tl^-aliy organ ized in:;^t«tion8 in orde r 
ill *-^«f>-^t€: and protect one's intereats 

7.1 St'xients have the Ofifiorttinity to 
tccoqnise their interests and goals 
in a 9lven situation* 

7.2 Students have the opportunity to 
identify an apprc^i^ate strateqy 
for a qiven situation. 

7.3 Stud&nts have the opportunity to 
work through organised groups to 
support their interestr. 

7.4 Students have the of^rtunity to 
use legal rosiedies to protect 
their rights and interests. 

7.5 Students have the opportunity to 
identify and use established 
ririevance procedures within a 
bureaucracy or organ iscat ion. 






OOtTTETCftCXES 




1. 



Iml StuUuiitk li«jva tlM# of'i'ortiinity to 
UX? iKs%ft;|^|ionft ttAd ffw^dxinvs to 
uiftaiffi current iiifoiMtioii ^nd 

|«2 S^LaJaittift It^vft tha oii^iiunit)f to 

i.J SLiidc^iittt iMVtt ttitf Oi>|K>rtifiiity to 
r«fv'u(jiii£0 titu unique ctJvant^gttS 

tcKvi!»lMii tit* sotjiecif oC litfornAtiM 

1.4 SiUitviitii iMVCf LIju o£i|*ortunity to 

fri^ l*ublic jnJ |#iivt«te vouiCifS 
Such ^ft^«>rftsfiuiit a«jur«cieii and 
4:4#Mi>uitlty ^t.uui'S* 

1»S S»LuJirfit» tujvtf ttia o|i|jOicttfAity to 
obtain informutiun from follow 
ctcixt.*n;i by ia&kin(| «|i>rc4»ridtO 

l.C biulcfiik Imw lltu oiifiortunity to 
ovailuattf tlm validity And quAllty 
€*i iiiKurPi^tiafi. 

1.7 Siu«lft:i»tfc Imm itKt onH3rtimity to 



R&M0II8 rOR HMUM TOTS JUDG»«ir 



1.1 



l.S 



1^ 




I i3 



coKratenciES 




utiU ut ahu in political sitMtiong» iigUOT i 
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Jyc i s ^ ws^ ami g i^gs 
i.l Stuilcffttf havv .tt»e OH^>^tUAitf to 

Cos dfi ^ciit or condition. 

4,1 i.iij»U.iiL^ liaVM tli«i uiH^rtunitr to 
i4ciitii/ ^-Mf^ lii4livij«t«il actions 

2*1 Sluiieiitii Ini^ tlNf u|4'^>rtunity to 

iiicfiLiiy %\tfiit riglilB aimI obi ioat lone 
ill a •livvti viiiMtiort, 



rot hmzir; trxs jtwc wgii T 



2*1 



2.3 



I . 



V0 




J» Cowpgtence in waHimi thoughtful decipicng 



re^i^rJing ^roup qoverMncg and prpbiiaas 
of cit|zcn«thip , 

J.l Students Have the opportunity to 
develop realistic alternatives. 

J«2 Students have the OH'<>rtunity to 
iJctttify ttie con9e<|ucnctis of 
elteriutives for self and others* 

J.3 Stod^fnts l>ave the opportunity to 
' deternitie goals or values involved 
in s decision. ^ 

3«4 Students Have the opportunity to 
assess ttie consequences of 
altcrnjitives Uasod on stated valites 
or goiils. 
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4, C»wp»tenc€ In devre lopiny and Mlwg 
gt«fKf*rd<» Buch gg justice* ethicg» 
gorali^y and j^ t^ cticjlity to »rtke 

4.1 StiKl<*nts have* the o{iix>rtunlty to 

iJ<«rttify dnO» nifcc5sary» ctevelo? 
Appt&l r iiite criteria for making 
a )U'l<|m<nt» 

4»i £iij4Mfiis Mvo t1^« o|*|M»riufiity to 
ap|>ly the criteria to kno«#ii facto* 

4*1 Students fiaw t!ie orportunity to 
pericdicilly reassees criteria. 

4*4 Students have the opportunity to 
rewqnize that otficrs may eprty 
different criteria to a problcst. 
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S* Cqmpctwcy in cotnfHmiMtifiq idemm to 

.S.i StuUcnts Mvtf tli« opportunity to 
develop reasons supportirui tholr 
point of'v&ci#. 

S*2 StuJchts li.tve ttia opportunity to 

prc'scnt tfiese viewpoints to friontop 
iiclo^^'<^<^B# acquaintancetf* 

S*S Siudvfits liavo CKo opportimity to 
pre&ent tl^se vio^^intti in %#r4tlii9 
to faitlie officUls, politioal' 
leaders Aii4 to fM^fpaperv «nd 
Mgjsines* 

f.4 Stu lento luvo tfio ppportimity to 
pre^orit thoM viewpoints at ptsblio 
iii9etir»^s tfuch as oumnitteos, school 
boat J meetings^ city govornmetit 
tcssiuffSf rte» 
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c 



\ 



OORPGIDICXCS 



CO 



6. Cor.ptence in coop^ratirg and i#t>tfcitif 
»»ith otherg in groups and orqanieatiowg 
to aclticve imitual cioj ig » 

6.1 Students tlic of^rttmity to 

clearly Kea^cMit tr»oir ideas about 
group tASl,& and ptobl«.'4iis» 

1^*3 ftudcitis tavtt the optiortunlty to 
t4kc various coles in a group* 

6.3 Students ttave the opportunity to 
tolerate andiiguity* 

6.4 Students hava the opportunity to 
e*3n.vje or cope vith disayraettoot 
tfithin Uia group. 

6*S Stut*^nta have the opportunity to 
interact with others using . 
dcciocrstie principies. 

6.6 Students Imvu the opportunity to 
worn with otiKsrs of different 
race, sou, eulture, ethnieityp 
a9e sfid Ideology. 




a 
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coKrarsfcxis 




tically or^ablged institutlcng in prdT 
to promote «rd protect one's tntcrcgtg 
gnd valves . 

7.1 5ti^ent» hMve the oprortunlty to 
reco<|ni£Q their interests «Rd 9MI9 
in A (|itfen situation* 

7.2 Students have the oi^rtunity to 
Identify M appropriate strategy 
for a 9iven situation* 

7*J students have the opportunity to 
vorK through or^aniredt groupe to 
fiiifiport their interests* 

7*4 Students have the opportunity to 
use le^ai retaedies to protect 
their rights and interests. 

?•§ Studw»nts have the opportunity to 
identify and use ttie enUbli^iod 

grievanca pro«reftur&s w*thin a 
iHKcaucracy or organ ization^^ 




